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A MEDICAL TRIP TO BUROPE—No. 3 


BY GEO. H. TAYLOR, A.M., M.D 


Tue world is so constituted, with ite extreme 
variety of climatic influences, as to afford in every 
region new suggestions, tending to extend the 
latitude of intellectual development. Without 
such variety, the requisite incitement toward the 
realizing of the extreme po-sibilities of our natare 
would not be afforded. So we find the arts, sci 
ences, and literature of every region peculiar by 
some added feature, all contributing in some way 
to enrich the general fund of human enjoyment, 
National idiosyncrasies often nurture into an active 
vitality principles that extend their blessings to 
the entire race. So this far-awny, isolated north 
ern peninsula of Sweden has so systemized some 
important principles in medical hygiene as must 
in time effect a radical change in the medical 
practice of the world 

The idea of treating diseases by such movements 
as are adapted to their nature can not be said to 
have originated at any particular time or place 
It has been practiced in a fragmentary manner in 
China, from a date anterior to any authentic 
chronology; and among the ancients physical 
training was employed not only to prepare for 
games and gladiatorial displays, but to cultivate 
the health of the well, and to improve that of the 
sick. In modern times also, especially among the 
Germans and Freoch, exercises have been practicd 
for similar purposes, and different plans and par 
tial systems have been proposed by various per- 
sons of medical renown, to render exercise an 
important adjavant, if not a chief element, in 
their means of curing the sick 

Bat none of these plans and practices, whether 
ancient or modern, were ever preseated to the 
world as a system. Everybody readily concedes, 
that exercises properly used are unequivocally 
good for the health, and everybody allows that 
many diseases are caused by want of exercise, and 
others yet by improper exercise. These are ad- 
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Physiology, PHydropathy, and the Paws of Rife. 
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missions plainly establishing a medical virtue in 


exercise—so far, at least, as bygiene is allowed 


to be a part of medical sciense Besides, unequi 
vocal benefit, and even the establishment of health 
in the chronic invalid, are well known often to 
follow many prescriptions wherein exercises are 
the principal and efficient remedy, such as travel 
ing, riding. change of occupation or residence, ete 
There have also been numerous instances wherein 
specific exercises have been prescribed by physi 
cians as a purely medical recourse, and found to 
afford indisputable benefit in cases where they 
were indicated 


tices 


But these observations and prac 


were still fragmentary—the various facts 
that were known were never gathered together 
and harmonized into the complete whole of which 
The 


different channels through which medical inquiries 


they were evidently the constituent elements 


have ever been pursued are calculated to bewilder 
and mislead the mind with obscure and flee views 
im regard to the nature of disease and the value 
of drugs. These mistakes have been perpetuated 
with slight modifications, from time immemorial, 
and we heed them as representing the best attain 
ment of medical wisdom. Physiological inquiry 
had not till the present era sufficiently advanced 
to allow physiology to be made the basis of thera 
peutical operations 


so far culminated as to open t 


Human experience had not 
the mind a broad 
and comprehensive conception of the whole domain 
of life, and of its true necessities under all pos 
sible conditio 1« 

Hence it is due that, with the advance of sei 
ence, and especially physiol gical acience, a cor 
responding advance, equivalent to @ revolution 
should take place in medical ideas 

The medical employment of exercises needed a 
proper terminology, 80 that its operations might 
be noted. This was requisite, not only for the 
purpose of describing its methods, but also to aid 
in a true conception of the pathological states for 
Without 


sach « terminology, it is evident that success 


which its various applications are made 


would be limited to the tact that any single med 
ical operator might acquire, and the art so repre 
sented could never be transferred to another. It 


was reserve! fur the Swedish poet and scald, 


Ling, to push his investigations in this field of 
inquiry mearly to the exhaustion of the whole 
subject, and to furnish « basis for such a termin 
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\ sual advantage 


ology. Ling was fifty years before his time; and 
bow ipquirers on this subject must turn their faces 
toward Sweden, as the fountain from which, by 
some direct or indirect course, their chief know! 
edge of the ** Movement-OQure” must be drawa 
Ling #0 far perfected his ideas of the means of 
utilizing exercises for medical purposes, and for 
the various conditions of the system indicating s 
process of training, as to win the confidence of the 
government, and in 1814 he was appointed director 
of an institution in which it was proposed to carry 
these plans into successful practice 
enough, the grounds and previously 
employed for the governmental manufactory of 
munitions of war, with the object of destroying 
life, were appropriated to carry out the newly- 
discovered means of preserving life 


Cariously 


buildings 


, and unfold 
ing the physiological capacities according to the 
objects that might be desired in any given case 
Ling was succeeded at his death, in 15 by his 
pupil, Prof. Branting, who is the present incum 
bent. This institution his been continued in suc- 
cessful operation for forty-five years. More than 
a thousand persons yearly partake of its advan 
tages. It embraces several distinct objects, which 
are carried out in its different departments. It 
gives instruction to military officers in anatomy 
by dissections, etc., so as to qualify them for their 
duties in the care of the men under their charge, 
and aso necessary requisite to the art of fencing 
and bayonet exercise. This is also taught in the 
institution aceording to Ling's System, which I 
am told is used, with slight modifications, wher 
ever this kind of discipline is taught, the world 
over. The institution also instructs teachers of 
common schools in pedagogic gymnastics, and al 
teachers throughout the kingdom are required by 
law to be qualified in this particular. It also re 
ceives the youth of Stockholm and the country 
around to be trained for health, strength, and 


activity. It besides has a medical department 
where chronic invalids of ali classes are received 
for treatment, and this has grown to be the most 
important part of the institution, being open the 
year round, while the other departments are open 
by sessions. The institution is wholly supported 
by government, except the medical department, 


which is partly supported by a small fee from 
patients 

Stockholm is a city of about one seventh the 
size of New York, and it affords an abundant 
patronage to free institutions for the practice of 
the Swedish Of these, for 
what may be regarded +s strictly and exclusively 


medical practice, Professor Satherburg’s is most 
noted 


** Movement-Cure.” 


Dr. Satherburg is professor of orthopedic 
surgery in the medical college at Stockholm, and 
although he employs the Movement-Cure for all 
forms of chronic disease, he is particularly cele- 
brated for his success in the treatment of «pinai 
and other deformities by means of ths practice 

He is very ingenious in devising and adapting 
means to the ends to be accomplished, in the vari 

ous cases, and his success insures him a throng of 
this class of patients. He has also numerous cases 
of pulmonary and heart affections, which he 
treats with eminent success. His plan is strictly 
after Ling, but his extensive erudition and genius 
enable him to carry out the treatment with unu- 
He is in the receipt of a govern- 
ment subsidy of 5,000 rix dollars per year, in 
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consideration of maintaining a free clinique for 
the poor. This clinique is always full, an@d num- 
bers are always waiting to take the place of those 
whose terms of treatment expire. I am a witness 
of the great benefit of this clinique to the deformed 
youth of the city, many of whom are radically 
cured of what would otherwise have proved a life- 
inheritance, and are thus elevated to the means 


of attaining usefulness, Many of the cases at- / 


tending here are quite delicate, and a majority 
are Indies. In the winter season, when the pa- 
tronage is greatest, about twenty assistants are 
required to perform the treatment, and the num- 


ber of patients that attend daily is from two to 
three hundred 


Dr. Satherburg was a regular physician in 
Stockholm, and his attention was first directed to 
the Movement-Cure on account of his own health 
As he informed me, he was incredulous as to the 
merits of this method of medical treatment; but 
finding his lungs in a state of absolute disease— 
and his own judgment, as well as the advice of 
the most skillful physicians, afforded him no hope 
of relief—he went to Branting, at the Central In- 
stitute, as a drowning man will clutch at a straw, 
ind with his judicious advice and management, 
soon found himself impreving, and not till then 
did his faith in the treatment commence. A short 
time found him in renewed health, and ere long 
at the head of the most flourishing institution, 
where the Movement-Cure is exclusively practiced, 
in the world. His present appearance does not 
ifford the least indication of his former disease, 
or of his hereditary pulmonic tendency. His own 
personal experience has stimulated him to devise 
methods that are peculiarly adapted to the end in 
view, and also to use such cautions in the means 
employed as to avoid all liability to injury of the 
patient. The end in view in the treatment of this 
class is to increase the aerating capacity of the 
lungs, and at the same time to avoid any tendency 
to congestion. I have met bere with persons who 
have been cured years ago of bleeding and other 
grave pulmonic symptoms. They are not only 
cured, but fortified against succeeding attacks of 
disease, as the chests of such persons always ex- 
hibit a large increase of measurement 

In curvatures, the faulty muscles are first se- 
lected for operation. After these have been 
strengthened to a certain degree, and the form 
corrected in part, very ingenious mechanical de- 
vices are employed to arsist in carrying on the 
cure, but never to produce extension of any part, 
and never to exclude the idea of depending on the 
movements Indeed, the 
mechanical recourse is regarded as a form of the 
movements, and a legitimate part of the cure 

1 am personally much indebted to Prof. Sather- 
burg for his courteous attentions to my wants, by 
seconding my efforts in becoming acquainted with 
the special branches of medical hygiene that are 
brought to such perfection only in this country. 
He is now writing a work on orthoperdic surgery, 
“ Movement-Cure” point of view, and 
considering his qualifications for such « task, it 
must be an important one in the literature of the 
new medical era. Prof. Satherbug’s institution 
has been in operation above ten years. 

To Branting, however, as the exponent of Ling's 
conceptions, is due the chief merit of bringing the 
“Movement Cure” before the world as a distinct 


as the main reliance 


from the 
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and feasible practice of the healing art. The 
original and primary object of the Central Insti- 
tution was fur from medical in its chief purposes ; 
but Branting applied himself with noble assiduity 
to the perfection of this branch Ip this he was 
quite alone, and entertaining radical views on the 


} subject, he was of course vigorously opposed by 


the uiedieal fraternity, and it has been scarcely a 
dozen years since his views and practices have 
been so far appreciated as to be carried to any 
extent away from the Institution over which he 
presides. Branting holds to precisely the same 
views as do the most radical bydropaihs among 
us, as to the omnipotence of hygiene, and the de 

structive tendency of drugs for medical purposes 

He has a most lively faith in the one, and exe- 
crates the other. Although the members of the 
faculty are compelled to acknowledge the merits of 
the system that he represents, they of course are 
strongly opposed to him, and have circulated as 
false and ridiculous reports of him as they ever 
did of the Water-Cure doctors. He prescribes the 
use of water and dietetic regimen, and, what is 
more, rigidly practices his own doctrines. Per- 
romally, he is a man of small stature, very active, 
and though over sixty, he shows but few traces of 
wivancing years, and is exceedingly affable in his 
manners. For forty-four years he has been con- 
nected with the Institution, and habitually per- 
forms an astonishing amount of labor, both men- 
tal and physical for besides being always present 
iu the * cure salle,” at the hours of treatment for 
both male and female patients, he has to lecture 
to the different classes of teachers and military 
gentlemen for whom, in part, the Institution is 
designed, besides attending to the examination of 
patients, the making and reviewing of prescrip- 
tions for the guidance of the assistants, and the 
reception of the numerous callers, who occupy no 
small portion of his time. 

Phe Kussian government has established at St 
Petersburg an institution similar in every respect 
to that at Stockholm, but it is in a style of mag- 
nificeace corresponding to Russian ideas. The 
buildings are said to be very elegant and ex pens- 
ive, and the medical director is in receipt of a 
salary of ten thousand roubles per annum. Some 
of the members of the royal family take treat- 
ment in it from time to time. The royal family 
at Stockholm, also, do not disdain to grace the 
yearly examinations of the Central Institute with 
their presence. I am not aware that there are 
other institutions where both the training and 
medical purposes of Ling’s System are combined 
in the sameone. At Berlin, the Prussian govern- 
ment maintains a training department under (apt. 
Rothstien, who spent two years in Stockholm in 
becoming qualified, and has written, German 
fashion, numerous volumes in elucidation and 
support of histheme. At this capital there is also 
a medical, or ** Movement-Oure” institution, of 
which Dr. Neuman is proprietor. Dr. Neumen 
has written more by far on the subject of the 
‘* Myvement-Cure” than all others who have taken 
up the pen in its behalf. It is mainly through 
him that what little there is on the subject in the 
English language is derived. He is not only a 
fluent, but a critical writer; bat it must be con- 
fessed that he indulges in some vagaries in his 
theorizing, and is not held in much esteem in 
Stockholm. There are twenty-five to thirty insti- 
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tutions for the practice of the Movement-Cure in 
Europe, and they are being extended with con- 
stantly-inereasing rapidity. Besides this, many 
of the water-cures, which are numerous, affect to 
maintain a * Movement-Care” department, show- 
ing the evident appreciation of this practice by 
the public 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE No. V. 


— 


BY D. A. GORTON, M.D 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF THERAPEUTICS. 


l'nerareutics is usually considered that part 
of medicine which treats of the application of 
remedies to disease. It is an art, therefore, 
the practice of which involves the life and happi- 
ness of thousands of our fellow-beings. In the 
humanitary labors of men of science to perfect 
this important art, doubtless many precious lives 
have been, and are still being, sacrificed. Prof. 
M-——., of one of our city colleges, came very near 
speaking an experimental truth, when he declar- 
ed that he who had not destroyed a hundred 


eyes, could not be very skillful im treating their | 


diseases ! 


much. 


Knowledge, thus acquired, costs too 
Fortunate it is for humanity that all phy- 
sicians do not aspire to be eminent or “ skillful” 
in their profession ! 

We, of course, should not understand Prof 
M *s language literally He desired to im- 
press on the minds of students of medicine an 
important fect, namely, that knowledge of the 
practice of medicine is to be gained by experi- 
ence. That in order to get experience, they 
would be obliged to resurt to experiments now and 
then. Under such circumstances, an occasional 
blunder would be natural and inevitable. Hence 
the remark is beautifully applicable to the Allo- 
pathic management of disease generally. We do 
not make this extended remark at random. We 
believe what we say; yea, more, we Anow if fo be 
true. Prof. Dunglison advises moderation to his 
young brothers in the following lanigunge ; it will 
serve to illustrate the point under consideration 
** The physician,” he says, “ exhibits his skill bet- 
ter by controlling disease by appropriate regimen, 
than by administering combinations of whose ef- 
fects Ae often knows little, and where much of 
his practice must neceasssarily be involved in con 
jeeture Any experiment,” he continues, “ may 
have one of two opposite results 


arm.” 


i may do good 
Med., Vol. L, 


uw 


Therapeutics Mat 
page 24. 

ile who yields to the dictates of true philoso- 
phy need never be lefe to conjecture in the ap- 
pliestion of remedies for the cure of disease. Ig 
nerance of the nature of disease, and the mudua 
operand: of remedial agents, will always involve 
our minds in doubt, and render our practice con- 
jectural. The indications of nature are always 
explicit and definite; she never contradicts her- 
self, even in her morbid states; and unaided in- 
stinet, in many cases, will suggest the natural and 
best means of cure. Then, when we add to in- 
stinct the advantages of a correct philosophy, the 
true practice admits of an easy demonstration 
That our conclusion may not seem overdrawn or 
illogical, we will briefly recapitulate our prem 
To 


ises. be wrong in fundamental principles 


would be fital to the superstructure, however 


beautifully it may have been reared. 
1. We have previously shown that Vitality is 
} the source and sustaineror of ganic beings ; that 
its harmonious activity gives rise to physiology, 
and its discordant activity gives rise to pathology. 
2. That, therefore, disease is vital action, in 


some one or all the tissues or organs, against mor- 
bific agents, to preserve the organism from de- 


( structive inflaences an! maintain functional har- 
mony 


3. That medicinal agents do not act at all 
} That they have no mo iub operandi. That the re- 
; lation between the healthy or diseased organism 
{ and remedial agents is identical to that which ex- 
ists between the organism and morbific agents 
Hence the modus operandi of digitalis and poi- 
sonous miasm is the same 
These propositions have been fully demonstra 
ted, we think, in previous essays They do nat- 
urally lay the foundation of rational Therapeu 
ties. They will, when practically understood, be 
far more serviceable in guiding the wavering con 
duct of the young physician, than years of em- 
pirical practice, under the most favorable cir 
cumstances for the acquisition of experience, 
that our diseased world can afford. They will al- 
ways, and under all circumstances, be to him a 


{ criterion of judgment that, in the darkest and 


most trying hour, will be safe and reliable, like the 
mariner’s compass at sea, pointing unmistakably 
the proper course to pursue So long as the consti 
tution of this rolling universe remains the same, 
so long will they remain unchangeable. So long 
as the principles of physiology continue as now, 
so long will they be authority in practice. So 
long as the modes of vital activity remain unal 
terable, we are certsin that they will afford him a 
pleasiog and reliable source of reforence—a ref 
erence infallible ; as it is incapable of being dis- 
torted by the innocent tricks of the profession, or 
misled by mystical, unmeaning technicalities 
From them we deduce two important propositions, 
viz : 

1. That there is but one principle cf disease 
And— 


That as there is but one principle of disease 
The 
first proposition, we think, has been ftlly demon- 
strated. To substantiate the second is the pur- 
pose of the present article. We will, therefore, 
proceed with the inquiry— 

What is the principle of cure? The true ob- 
ject of remedial action is the removal of morbid 
\nd the undisputed object of all reme:li- 
sl appliances, to a bedy whose spiritual constitu 
tion has been brown out of harmony, is to aid 
nature in such a manner as shall best conserve 
the interests of all the parte. For when the dis 
turbing causes are removed, natare, by a wise 
provision of her Creator, seems satisfied with her 
self; and, gradually leaviog off her irregulari 
ties, again re-ames her normal operations. It is 
to preserve the living organism from destruction, 
that the physician co operates with nature, to as- 
sist her im the accomplishment of her design 
Now art does not necessarily intensify vital ac- { 
the } 
contrary, it is oftener the best policy to oppose 
this vital effort of nature 


so, also, there i# but one principle of cure 


causes 


tion, in order to promote this object On 


the lobelia and steam 


loctors to the contrary notwithstanding. For, as 
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we have before remarked, the appliances 


should be conservative in reletion to t 


orgs nism 
When the « 


neditions of vital activity are pre 
) . ‘ : 
served, which is, viously, sound and healthy 


tissues, the eff.rt of self-protection is continuous, 


; Vary ng in intensity acour ling to the quantity of 
nervous power, and the conditions upon which it is 


mainly dependent f r its manifestation. Hence it 


will appear evident that the skill of the physicion 
consists in conducting this vital struggle, against 


morbific causes, to a favorable termination 


There is no skill acquired in getring rid of the ex 


citing causes of disease at the expense of the life 


f 
the patient ; or by deteriorating the conditions of 
life, so as to render an earthly existence more un 
fortunate than a premature death Yet, alas, 


how often this is the case with drug management ' 


and at the hands, too, of those who arrogantly 


boast of being the « nly scientific exponents of 
“RATIONAL Mepicine ! It must often be the 
case in the application of any system that does 


not recognize the principle we are endeavoring to 
inculcate 


In the treatment of disease, therefore, two 
things merit the careful attention of the therapeu 
tists The Aret that impresses us as the most im 
portant ia, (he preavroationef th gant struc 
fures The second ia to somuse the expendi 
ture eilal power This is all that the cunnir gz 
hand of art can do to restore the invalid to health 
Nature must do the rest 

Now the true principle of cure will ‘ppear ot 
vious. It cons'sts in the modification of the ef 
forts of nature to erat epress, or iffuse as 
circumstances demanl; knowing that the real 


danger consists in the intensity 


snd concentration 

of the disease to partic star parte The morbifie 

causes would do no positive harn most cases 

were they not, by « law of the vital economy, re 
sisted —warred against 

The more important regan in the vital ma 

chinery upon which the disease is concentrated 


the more suspicious is the intelligent physician of 
And the farther 


is removed from important 


the consequences the « 


eenve 
of 


Hlence 


rgone, the less 
course, is he concerned with the results 


the comparative insign ficance of cut 


nic liseases 
such as continued fevers and acute inflamma 


tions ; including all forms of cutaneous disorders 
The leading feature in the management of such 
irregularities being which are 


most naturally adopted to reduce the too great in 


those measures 


tensity of vital action, and at the same time pre 


serve the capabilities « f the vital powers To ful 
fill this desidcratum different systems of practice 
resort to different means Alloparhy recommends 
the bleeding lancet, calomel, colchicum, tartar 
emetic ointment (Unguentum Intimonii), ete 
Homeopathy, aconite, dulcamara, belladona, et: 


Chrono-Thermaliem, P arsenic 


ruvian bark gio 


And | Med 
cals would stimulate and deplete with lobelia in 


ger, cayenne, ete astly 


the Physio 


flata, ginger, ipecacuanha, wine, steam baths, etc., 
etc. Not any of these reputed remedies, however, 
answer the endinvew They are al 


ent with the object to be attained 


noonsist 
There is not 


much choice bet ween them ; each is liable to stim 


late, or reduce, at the wrong time, and in the 


wrong place. Would it not be better, when guid- 


ed by a true understanding of the modus peran- 











THE 


reduce too intense arterial ac 


di of vitality, to 


tion with common water ; abstract preternatural 


hr at, and sel 


aqua pura 


en the dry and parched skin with 
thes modify and prolong a struggle 
liable to prove destructive to the superficial cap 
Ilaries ; and, finally, conducting the disease to a 
desirable termination 

We are not to consider +1] manifestions of morbid 
action as belonging to the same order, and thus 
Albhough 


all expressions of disease are identical in princi 


requiring the same topical appliances 


ple, and req iring the application of the same 
principle in treatment, yet, from the peculiar lo- 
cality of the the difficulty of 


reaching it, different applications are necessarily 


disease directly 


resorted to The interval organs or tissues may 


become the seat of morbid action The vital ef 


fort may be concentrated upon the lungs, liver, 


spleen, intestines, or their investing membranes 


when diffusive means are to be employed, or de- 


struction will be inevitable This naturally sug 


gests the principle of counter writation This 


} 


lates mK 


principle, the 
the ane 


liscovery of which 


ient days of Hippocrat portant in 


the practice of the bealing art The * regulars” 


may be justly proud ey ree 


f So i 
bh 


ognize it in theory aud practice ev can truly 


boast of having one pillar to support their crum 


tr 
lands 


whose br 1 hase does in 


bling fabric 
deed rest on ferva firm 


The rationale of this principle we have more 


than once intimated Reflex action is induced in 


parts remote from the 


and as but 


isease by local irritatior 
one vigorous effort can be maintained 


at one and the same time, the vital energies are 


thus drawn away from its work of destruction, 
and the disease is cured by contrarta contrary 
curantur The cause of the distu: bance has not 
been removed ; but art has interposed her magic 
cunning and restrained the energetic powers of 
nature, causing her to work more consistent with 
the enduring capacity of material fibers. Hence 
the remark of the eminent scholar and professor 
Martin 


philosophy 


Paine is consistent with true medical 
It can be maintained against all the 
Eclectic and Physio- Medical the 
world. “In the treatment of disease,” he says, 
** we do but substitute one morbid action for an 
Inst, Med, Sec. 854 And the 
Professor says, ‘‘ In the cure of disease we do but 
substitute one disease for another.” And else- 


where the learned author observes, ‘*‘ The most vi 


reformers in 


other.” again 


olent poisons are among our bes: remedies.” In 
the latter remark, however, he is pot as philo- 
sophical. tle apparently forgets that the mildest 
agents capable of producing a confraria are the 
best. But this error, however, is not so much the 
result of a false philosophy or as failure to per- 
ceive true pathological principles, as a mis appli- 
cation of them. And notwithstanding this, we 
assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that there is more consistency combined with true 
medical philosophy, in the allopathic system, as 
taught by Prof Paine, than in any, or all other 
medica! systems, from Hippocrates down to Prof. 
Boles! In making this sweeping assertion, we are 
not unmindful of what might be the meritsof the 
Hyeienic system, when its advoostes shall have 
perfected its development. When its Inerrrures 
shall have been written, we may confidently look 
for the true and inf.)lible science of the healing art. 
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The great “fallacy of the Faculty” may be 
considered to consist in the abase of the principle 
Their a/terative effects are 


more to be deprecated than the disease itself. 


of counter writation 


Their remedial agents are 60 positively anti-vital 
as to often produce an untimely and «almost im- 
The patient is made to re- 
so far and so fatally drain- 
ed of his living principle, that there is no longer 
any rallying or reactive power remaining, and 


mediate dissolution | 


act until he is often “ 


gives up the ghost in a few hours, to the treat- 
ment instead of the disease.” 
Medicine 

Thus far we have labored to unfold the philos- 


fioon's Study of 


ophy of cure. We have not intended to discuss 


the subjects of remedies , to show which are con 


sistent, and which are not, with the principle of 
cure which we have endesvored to maintain. To 
the best 


indicate remedial agents—those best 


as well as 
the best mode of applying them, will be the bur- 
len of another 

New Youn, fe 


adapted to promote physical harmony 


article 
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EFFECTS OF CLIMATE AND LOCALITY 


an le Hite 


HE effects of 
climate and 
locality upon 
the physical 
character of 
man are too 
marked to be 
left out of the 
account in our 
investigations 
All the other 
agencies to 
which atten- 
tion has been 
drawn in the 
preceding 
chapters are 
modified, more 
or less, by 
temperature, 
altitude, and 
by atmospher- 
ic, electric, 
and solar con- 


relation in which our bodies stand to the inor- 


ganic elements and forces of Nature is closer than | 


we may at first be inclined to admit. Each of us 
may ap,ropriately adop: the language whieh the 
poet puts into the mouth of Mithridares: 

From the earth-poles to the line, 


All between that works or grows, 
Everything is kin of mine. 


By understanding this relationship, which it would 
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be very absurd to dispute, we may turn it to our 
profit, as we shall presently see 

Heat, which many ancient philosophers regarded 
as the soul of the world, is truly (as modern eci- 
ence admits) one of the principal agencies through 
which Nature calls forth and sustains vitaliry ; 
ani within certain limits it always promotes 
activity and development; while cold, covtrary to 
the generally received opinion, is a sedative, de- 
pressing life, aod retarding or preventing growth. 
It is for this reason that both animal and vege- 
table forms in tropical regious are characterized 
by luxuriance, if not excess, whereas those of the 
frigid zone are generally stunted, and marked 
by evident tardiness and incompleteness of devel 
opment 

Cold, it is true, has a stimulating and tonic 
effect upon the animal system, so far as it tends 
to excile a reaction (which produces heat), and 
no further. Beyond this it debilitates the body, 
and finally destroys life. Dunglison asserts that 
two fifths of mankiod, at least, die of ne ite dis- 
eases, majority of which are occasioned by ex- 
posure to cold. Its effeets upon children and old 
people are particularly marked, the mortality 
among them being very much greater in winter 
Heat, too, it should be observed, 
like any other stimulant, if in excess and long 
continued, enervates the muscles, and in the end 
prodaces that state of languor and 


thon in summer. 


Inactivity 
which we are accustomed to 
southern climate 

The highest order of physical development and 
personal beauty, as we should naturally infer from 
what we know of the effects of the extremes of 


associate with a 


heat and cold, need be sought only in temperate 
climates. Alexander Walker says: 

“The native country of beauty is not to be 
found either in regions where cold freezes up the 
living juices, or in those where the animal struc- 
ture is withered by beat. A climate removed 
from the excessive influence of both these eavses 
constitutes an essential condition in the produc 
tion of beauty.” 

* In the finest climates of the globe,” Dr. Laza- 
rus remarks, ‘‘ a more harmonious human life has 
generally been found indigenous. They favor the 
life of the affections and natural instincts. The 
more permanent and genial influence of the solar 
ray refines the organism with an intense anima- 
tion, till the dull clod becomes a)! sense, all heart. 
The serene weather and the beautiful earth call 
men and women forth from that domestic seclu- 
sion whose artificial routine stifles, in civilized 
countries, our natural instinets.” He instances 
some of the West India Islands, whose harmonious 
and affectionate natives are so well described in 
Irving's “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” and 
such South Pacific isles as Typee, the Marquesas, 
and others, the physical beauty and perfection of 


a > whose natives the navigators can not find words to 
ditions. The 


express.* These regions are tropical in their situ- 
ation, but their climates, being tempered by the 
surrounding ocean, are practically temperate 

We have no recorded observations of the pbys- 
jeal effects of the various climates of the United 
States, sufficiently extensive and accurate to war- 
rant any positive generalizations. That there are 
striking differences between the inhabitants of 


* “ Passional Hygiene.” 
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the North and those of the South, and even be- 
tween the people of contiguous States, is a matter 
of common remark; bat the precise nature of 
these differences has seldom been clearly defined, 
and it is difficult, where so many other conditions 
are also dissimilar, to determine to what extent 
the effects observed are due to climatic influences. 

According to our own observations, which have 
extended from New Hampshire and Vermont on 
the north to the borders of Florida on the south, 
the finest race of men, in physique, in this coun- 
try are to be found between the parallels of 34” 
and 40° north latitude, and particularly in the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky.” 
They are large, symmetrically formed, erect and 
graceful in carriage, and have generally fine, 
open, and pleasant countenances. Between these 
parallels also lie our finest climates ; and, although 
the concurrence of these circumstances does not 
prove that the relation of cause aod effect exists 
between them, we are justified in considering such 
a relation as at least probable. The more aristo- 
cratic origin of the early settlers of these States, 
their higher culture, less austere religious views, 
and stronger social tendencies, their abundant 
pleasurable exercise in the open air, and their 
freedom from severe labor, have no doubt conspired 
with the geoial influences of a milder climate to 
produce the striking differences observable bet ween 
their descendants and these of the New England 
Puritans. 

A comparison between the people of the North 
and those of the South, leaving out of view all 
smaller geographical divisions, will illastrate in a 
striking manner some of the most obvious effects 
of climate on the human physical system. 

The Northerner is characterized by a tendency, 
more or less marked, to angularity of form 
sharply defined, if not prominent features, a fresh 
complexion, density and firmness of muscle and 
bone, and rapid, bat often ungraceful movements 
These manifestations are of course modified by 
sex ; and the women of the North, wherever there 
is a sufficient development of the vital system to 
give the necessary plumpness and roundsiess of 
contour, present a brilliant and attractive style of 
beauty ; but even in them the tendency to hard 
and angular outlines is oftea apparent 

In the South there is a predominance of more 
elegant and gracefully rounded contours, greater 
symmetry of body, more finely chiseled, but less 
prominent, nose and chin, somewhat fuller lips, a 
softer expression of the eye, less relative breadth 
in the lower part of the face, and in general an 


indication of more delicacy and refinement, and | 


less force. In the movements of the Southerner 
there is an easy grace, to which the inhabitants 
of northern regions are strangers. This is par- 
ticularly observable in the women, who seem to 
float along with a swan-like motion, which belongs 
only to the most barmoniously developed forms. 

But in discussing the effects of climate, other 
conditions besides temperature must be taken into 

* A newspaper correspondent, writing from the interior 
of Kentacky, says: “1 have been struck with the profu- 
sion of really great-'ooking men at the State Fair. You 
may single out any group of twenty, and in it you will be 
sure to find two or three who, in stature, physica! develop- 
ment, or expression of countenance, bear testimony to the 
manliness and royalty of their nature. Jt seems as if Ken- 
tucky were educating a race of kings, from whieh te 
supply the world.” 


ee 
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the account. Prominent among these is altitu le 
This affects not only the temperature, but the 
weight and consequent density of the atmosphere, 
and through these all the functions of the animal 
economy. Both animals and plants require an 
atmosphere rich in the vital principles which they 
are accustomed to draw from it, and therefore can 
uot thrive in the rarefied air of very elevated re- 
gens. A certain degree of atmospheric pressure 
seems also to be necewary to the preservation of 
their shapes. In a greatly rarefied atmosphere, 
such as is found on the summits of high mountains 
the pores of the skin are relaxed, and the vessels 
and veins swell. If the monks of St. Bernard do 
not occasionally leave their mountains to breathe 
the denser and more strengthening air of the 
pisins, they gradually waste away. Trees and 
plants crow more and more stunted as we ascend 
the mountains, till they finally disappear alto 
gether. 

Riofrey says: “* Kievated situations should be 
avoided by those who have short breath, or any 
complaints of the lungs or heart; but where the 
mountains are not very high, lymphatic and 
serofulous persons may derive immense benefit 
from « residence near them, particularly if the 
chest be large, and the lungs expand without dif 
fiealty in the pectoral cavity, and the heart be 
sound.”"* 

The active bodily exercise and hardships of 
mountain life favor the development of the motive 
temperament, and if not excrssive, promote mas- 
culine beauty ; but they are not favorable to the 
development most proper for women = [n i! 
tion of this point, we may mention the fact noted 
by Walker, that im some parts of the highlands 
of Seotland the men are as remarkable for beauty 
as the women for ugliness, while in some of the 


lustre 


esstern counties of England precisely the reverse 


is the case. The strong features, dark curled hair, 


|} and muscular forms of the Highlanders are as | 


unsuitable to the female sex as the soft features, 
flaxen hair, and short-tapering limbs of the women 
of the eastern coast of Gireat Britain are to the 
male. 

The luxuriance of fertile plains, the abundance 
of nutritious food which they afford, and the 
comparative freedom from hardships and severe 
toil which they permit, are favorable to the devel- 
opment of the vital system and to human beauty, 
especially in women. The same law applies to 
the inferior animals, oxen and sheep becoming 
large bodied, fat, aud short-legged on low, rich 
soils, while in higher and dryer situations the 
bulk of the body decreases, and the limbs grow 
lopger and more muscular 

Tne prevailing state of the atmosphere with 
reference to humidity has also a powerful influ- 
ence upon human health, physical development, 
and beauty. 


The effects of excessive dryness of atmosphere 
are an increase of insensible perspiration, a dry- 
ing and hardening of the skin, a gradual stoppage 
of the pores, and an obstructed and painful action 
of all the bodily functions. With these direct 
physical changes are copj ined, in persons highly 
sensitive to atmospheric influences, a state of ex- 
treme discomfort, restlessoess, fretfulness, and 
vacillation. Tois state of the atmosphere is ia the 
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highest degree unfavorable to beauly, destroying 
the embon post, smoothness, aud freshocss which 
are amon, its essentials, and impartivg prema 
turely the wrinkles and roughness of age. The 
lack of plumpness, which has become a prominent 
American physiological characteristic, is doubtiess 
im part at least, owing to the comparative dryness 
of our atmosphere. 

“The air of Ragland,” « writer in one of our 
literary journals beautifully says, * seems favor- 
able to richness and abundance of blood, there 
the life- vessels sit deep, and bring opulent cargoes 
to the fesh-shores; and the rotund figure, the 
ruddy, solid cheek, and the leisurely complacent 
movements, all show how well supported and 
stored with vital resources the Englishman is 
But to the American's lip the great foster- mother 
has proffered a more pungent and rousing draught 

net an old Saxon sleeping-cup for the night, 
but « waking-cup for the bright morning and 
busy day” 


A Sqiee savant, M. Deeor, attributes to 


f the 


the 
iry and stimalating character American 
elimate our national restlessness and impatience 


He says 


“ There ie o 
York, Boston 


with the feverish activity which reigns on all sides 


European wh mn landing in New 


or Baltimore, has not been struck 


Everybody is in a hurry —people 
and along the side-ways run rather than walk 


If two friends meet each 


n the wharves 


ther ia the streets they 
merely shake hands, and have no time fo 
together 


onverse 


An impatience so general must, neces 


sarily, have its source in some 


general cause 
Although we do not yet possess much precise in 
formation as to the manner humidity in the air 
works more or less on the nervous system, we do 
not believe we err in attributing this nervous irri 
tability of the people of the United States to 


dryness of the 


the 
American climate. Can we not 
cite in support of this opinion the leas durable 
effect, 


wind produces with us 


but not less constant, that the easterly 
[The easterly wind is a 
dry wind in Europe—the west wind being humid, 


and bringing rain.] The inhabitants of the Jura 
know too well what effect it has on the nerves, 
and even on the disposition of the mind, to such 
an extent, that when the easterly wind blows for 
a long time, people feel a sort of uneasiness, of 
irritation, which often degenerates into bad hamor 

#0 much #0, that in certain localities it has be 
come & common saying 


makes women wicked 


that the easterly wind 
and I have heard more 
than one remark, that they would invite no per 
son to their houses during an easterly gale 

“If, therefore, dry winds produce such marked 
effects among ourselves, where they only occasion 
ally blow, we may imagine that their influence 
must be much greater in a country where they are 
the prevailing winds all along the Atlantic coast ” 

An excess of humidity in the air is, equally 
with extreme dryness, inimical to health and 
physical well-being 
ranges greatly the princips! functions of the body, 
producing rheumatic, 6 
affections 
United with heat, its effects are stil! 


Combined with cold, it de 


rbutic, and catarrhal 


and predisp ing to consumption 
more serious, 
eruptions, bowel complaints, and fevers—nervous, 
intermittent, malignant, and contagious—being 


among its most common results. 
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A medium between the two extremes of dryness 
and humidity, which we have here contrasted, is, 
of course, most favorable to the well-being of the 
physical system; and, other things being equal, 
should be sought by those who are at liberty to 
choose their locality 

Wilkinson, in that unique and most admirable 
work, “ The Human Body and its Connection with 
Man,” thus characterizes some of the effects of 
climate upon the buman features: “ The inhabi- 
tants of the regions of gu-ty winds have weather- 
beaten faces, and lines as of the tempests blown 
howling into their skins. Mountain races have 
stony or granitic features, as of rocks abandoned 
to the barren The and 
marshy places look watery and lymphatic. Those 
where extremes of temperature prevail for long 
periods are leathern and shriveled, as though 
their skins had given up the contest with Nature, 
and died upon their faces.” 


air people of moist 


The climate of the country, a8 we have already 
incidentally remarked, is more favorable to health 
and beauty than that of thecity. It is so because 
the air is purer, the sualight less obstructed, and 
our communion with Nature more complete. The 
last specification may provoke a smile on the lips 
of some readers, but it is the most important of 
the three. Considered as physical beings, we are, 
at most, but two steps removed from the clods 
among which we delve There is but a single 
link (the vegetable kingdom) between us and the 
earth; and ties, unseen but strong, and jnwoven 


with every fiber of our bodies, unite us to the | 


rocks and trees and running brooks. We appeal 
to the student and true lover of Nature to say if 


this be not so. Are you not conscious of an acces- 


sion of life and vigor every time your foot touches 


the fresh earth’? Does there not come to you an 
actual, although it may be a nameless good, from 


the hills and fields and woods, which neither air, 


nor water, nor sunlight, nor all three combined, } 


can impart? This magnetism of Nature (to give 
the influence a name) doubtless affects some more 
than others, because some are, 80 to speak, more 
completely en rapport with Nature than others, 
but all feel it more or less, In the city, the ties 
which unite us with living Nature—the invisible 
tubes through which her vitalizing currents flow 
into us-—are mostly cut off 
holds on the earth, and tréad only upon cold, 


dead hewn stove and burned bricks 


Bearing in mind the laws of human configura- ; 
tion set forth in a preceding chapter, we shall be | 


prepared to admit that there may be some connec 
tion between beautiful scenery end beautiful hu- 
man forms and faces, although we may not be 
able to trace it out clearly in every case. 
magnificent parks of Eagland have, we can readily 
believe, been instrumental, in more ways than 
one, in forming that high type of personal loveli- 
ness which distinguishes the women of the English 
nobility, whose walke and rides bring them daily 
within the sphere of their influences. The poets, 
with their intuitive perceptions of truth, have 
always recognized this influence. Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy” furnishes an apt illustration. Nature, 
who will be equally kind to a'l who truly love her, 
is made to say of Lacy 

The foatiog clouds thoir state shall lead 

Teo her, for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see, 
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We loose our foot- ; 


The } 


Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mold the maiden’s form 
By wilent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To ber; and she shall lean ber ear 
In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance thelr wayward round, 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 


Shall pase into her face. 


In distinct recognition of the same principle, ; 


Alexander Smith, speaking of a maiden who 
Grew up "mong flowers and rills, 
In the heat of distant hills, 
beautifully says : 
; There into ber being stole 
Nature, and imbued the whole, 
And illumined face and soul. 

Worthy to be placed on the same page with 
these quotations is the following stanza, by o 
writer whose initials only are known to us. It 
refers, we believe, to a real child of Nature, whose 
delight in the lady-like labors of the flower-garden 
is celebrated in the poem from which it is taken : 

"Mid the roses she hath wrought— 
"Mid the lilies till she caught 
Health and grace in form and thought. F. 0. T. 

Nore.—-The completion of this work has been 
unavoidably delayed for many months. It is 
now, we are happy to announce, ready for the 
press ; and as it will be immediately issued in the 
permanent form of a handsome bound volume, 
illustrated with numerous plates and wood-cuts, 
it will not be continued in the Jounnaxu. The 
chapters which have appeared here have been 
mainly re-written, and much new and interesting 
matter added. The complete work will contain 
chapters on the following subjects : 

Stracture of the Human Body. 


IL. The Perfect Man and Woman. 
Iif The Temperaments. 
TV. Laws of Human Configuration. 
Embryology 
Childhood. 
Effects of Mental Culture. 
VILL. Moral and Emotional lafuences 
1X. Influence of the Fine Arts on Beauty. 
X. Social Conditions and Occupations. 
XL. The Physical Effects of Climate 
XLL. Direet Physical Culture 
XII1. Practical Hygiene. 
XIV. Womanhood, 
XV. The Arts of Beauty 
XVI. Signs of Physical Character. 
XVII. The Seeret of Longevity. 


vi 
vu 


This note will serve as an answer to the many 
inquiries which have been made in reference to 
the appearance of the work in book form. The 
price will be One Dollar, for which it will be sent 
post-paid 
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From Harriet N. Austin 
To — ——-; 
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My pear Buanxk —In studying for the med- 
ical profession you need to have two principles 
thoroughly established in your own mind, and 
then you will be prepared to lay hold of and ap- 
propriate whatever knowledge comes in your way 
in such @ manner that it will be of use to you 
when you come to practice. 

These are, Ist, that the recuperative power re- 
sides in the system itself—that persons when sick 
get well from inherent vitality, and not from the 
application of any external force. 
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' bles are precisely analogous. 


And 2d, that the vital forces use the same 
substances, agencies, and influences for the resto- 
ration of the system when deranged or diseased 
that are used for its growth or perpetuation when 


, im a state of health; and consequently, that what- 


ever is destructive or injurious to the organism in 
its healthful condition, is more so in sickly condi- 
tions, in proportion as the vitality, or power of 
resistance, is enfeebled. 

Let me draw an illustration from the vegetable 
kingdom, for in this respect animals and vegeta- 
You go into your 
garden on a pleasant May morning to find a rare 
plant, which you have tended with great watch 
fulness, trampled and uprooted by the careless 
foot of some passer-by. Disappointed and griev- 
ed, you ask, “Can T not yet save my pet?” If on 
examination you find it withered and dry, you say, 
“The life is gone ; I can not create vitality in it.” 
But if it is yet somewhat fresh, you say, ** It still 
is green, and full of life. It was so young and 
vigorous, I may hope it will survive this disaster.” 
You apply my first principle. You depend on the 
vitality which inberes in the plant—the same 
power by which it has been growing, for its recov- 
ery and the restoration of its broken stalks. 

And now you re-set it carefully in the earth. 
As the sun rises higher, you screen it from his 
warmer rays and let only his gentler morning and 
evening beams fall on it. You suffer not the 
winds of heaven to visit it too radely, and if 
there comes a shower, you ward it from your 
charge till its severity is past, and then allow the 
last drops to fall softly on it. You soon perceive 
with joy that it is putting on again its former vig- 
or and brightness; and in a few weeks it is able 
to endure and be benefited by the sun's fuli 
rays, strong winds, and beating showers. 

You have applied our second principle. The 
sunshine, air, rain, dew, and earth, all influences 
which promoted the original growth of the plant, 
have contributed to its restoration. And every- 
thing which was unfavorable to its growth you 
have kept from it now. If the gnawing of a 
worm at its root would bave been prejudicial be- 
fore, it would be doubly dangerous now while it is 
in eufeebled conditions. Any substance which was 
poisonous to the plant in health, will doit greater 
injury now if allowed to come in contact with it. 

You have learned, too, the office of a true phy- 
sician. If all men and women were intelligent in 
regard to the relations which should exist be 
tween each other, between their bodies and souls, 
and between themselves and all external things, 
and if they related themselves rightly to the Crea- 
tor, there would be no need of physicians or Wa- 
ter-Cure institutions. But ignorant as persons 
are, and ill-arranged as families and neighbor- 
hoods are, the invalid is just about as powerless 
to cure himself as the injured plant was to raise 
itself erect, gather the earth about its roots, and 
shelter itself from the san, wind, and rain. As 
the plant when injured wants the same agencies 
as when well, but needs to have them modified or 
in differeny proportion, so the sick man needs the 
agencies and influences through which his bealth 
was preserved before he became sick, modified to 
suit his sickly conditions. The kind of food which 
was good for him when well is good for him when 
sick, but he may need to take it in very different ~ 
quantity. Exercise was good for bim when well; he 


as 


a 
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must have it when sick, but it may be in very 
different degree. So sleep and dress, ete, are 
preservers of health and restorers of health both, 
but yet they may need to be differently related in 
the two conditions. A person in order to maintain 
good health must have plessant social relations, 
must be cheerful at heart, must love God and 
keep his com nandments. These influences are 
just as essential to the restoration as to the pres- 
ervation of health, In all these things the sick 
need to be instructed and guided, and they need 
to be cheerful and encouraged and helped. This 
is what the physician has to do 

On the first principle which I have mentioned, 
all medical men of all medical schools agree. So 
far all stand on common ground. But when we 
come to the second principle, there is wide diver- 
gence. All true Water-Cure men believe this 
principle. All who believe in the usefulness of 
medicine of any sort or kind, rejectit. They 
think that what will make one sick when well, 
will make him well whensick. Their medical stu- 
dents and ours go together in studying physiology 
and anatomy—in learning all about the structure 
and functions of the animal economy in health, 
and the way in which the vital forces relate them- 
selves normally to foreign substances and assimi- 
late them to the sustenance of the body. Our 
system of Therapeutics grows naturally out of 
this knowledge. It is simply an application of it in 
abnormal conditions. Their system of Therapeu- 
tics is an entirely distinct and separate depart- 
ment from physiology. It teaches how to apply 
substances which are destructive in health, in 
such quantity, degree, and manner, when in ab- 
normal conditions, as to restore health. It is like 
applying to the plant for its restoration when in- 
jured, those agencies which are destructive to it 
when vigorous and healthy. Judge you which is 
the better way, and act accordingly. 

* Our Hon,” Dawevenie, N. Y., Fe? , 1989 
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THE NAMELESS.- CHAPTER II. 

I never knew a people who dreaded poverty 
as does the American people. 1 never knew a 
people who desired riches, and seemed to think 
that all there is of good in the universe is to be 
found nowhere but im connection with them, as 
does this people. Readily, 1 do not account for it, 
for the Americansare not destitute of strong sense, 
nor ineapable of conceiving of and appreciating 
the better qualities of human nature. In this 
matter of wealth, however, they are all mono- 
maniacs, who for gold would dig down the world’s 
pillars, though in so doing they insured their own 
destruction 

As a natural consequence to this dread of 
poverty, comes the feeling that it is despicable. 
To be poor is to be « sinner of the worst stamp. 
One can not well be acriminal of worse grade. A 
thief—found out—is bad, am adulterer worse, a 
burglar, s manslaughterer, or murderer worse 
still, but worst of all is the pauper. 

“ Rattle Ai. bones 
Over the stones, 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 
The love of approbation which the Creator has 


so kindly implanted in every breast, and whose 
legitimate exercise is to make us desire the good 
opinion of our fellows, is the faculty “that is 
breught into service in establishing this dread of 
poverty so uniformly prevalent with the people of 
the United States. To stand well in the public 
miad, to be looked up to and not down upon, to be 
listened to and not laughed nor frowned at, is the 
aim of all. In the bght of such a feeling one 
need not be at a loss to decide how and why every- 
body Jowes money—why Mammon is the god 
devotedly worshiped even in temples erected ex- 
pressly for the service of the Most High 


Of all the inhabitants of the village there were 
not two persons who, by natural bent or drift of 
character, were more money-loving than the man 
and his wife who occupied so large a space in our 
last chapter. Young, poor at their marriage, 
well bred, intelligent, and talented, they had 
set out for the purpose of accomplishing fume 

the man a lawyer, the woman a good-looking, 
neat, economical, loving housekeeper. Married 
five years or thereabouts at the time rue 
NAMELESS appears on the stage, they had got 
ten by the point where fear of want haunted them, 
and were standing on the round of the ladder 
where ambition shone full in their faces. But for 
the fact that this vagrant boy had been thrown in 
their way, they might have been ruined as Chris- 
tians, for whenever one begins to count the wor/d, 
he begins to divorce himself from the Saviour 
The world and Christ are opposites, representing 
different philosophies, actuated by different mo- 
tives, cherishing diverse aims, and producing dif- 
ferent results. They are in strife, not at peace; 
they are in conflict, not in truce; aad no mortal 
man can serve them both. 


There is one thing which I wonder that Chris 
tians do not see, which is that their Master oftener 
than otherwise uses material means for their 
spiritual growth, and oftener still He uses such 
means as /east of all and /ast of all they would 
think of using. Who, out of any hundred Chris- 
tians would choose a di ty, ragged, wagside beggar 
to preach a sermon to a well-to-do lawyer and 
wife on pride and fullness of bread? They would 
choose a minister dreesed faultlessly, and well 
strengthened up in the theologies ; one who carried 
his weapons of war at command, who bad learning 
and sentiment, rhetoric, oratory, and unction——to 
say nothing of “ ordination” —at his disposal ; be 
would be the man to approach such a personage 
and tell him that Christianity taught humility— 
not pride—and that vanity in a Christian woman 
was specially ungraceful. Under such circum- 
stances they would expect the lawyer and his 
“nice,” “smart” wife to receive what was said so 
far at least as not to be angry at the given criti 
cism, but whether they would be inspi ed to change 
their air or not, would be to be seen 

How differently the Saviour acted! He saw the 
man was** puffed up.” He therefore acted on the 
principal of using ** the weak things of the world 
to confound the wise, and things that are not to 
bring to naught things that are,” and for the pur 
pose ** that no flesh should glory in His presence.” 
With what profound knowledge of the human 
heart he acted! A library of divinity could 
not have so changed this lawyer and his wife, had 
it been doled out in doses fora year. A whole 
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Presbytery or General Conference of clergymen ¢ 


could pot have so modified their views of what 
constitutes Christianity as their contact with the 
boy who was nameless. The whole process was 
redemption, in that it brought to the surface their 
hemanity, from which it long ago had receded 

For the most fatal mistake one can make, and the 
hugest sham one can hug to his heart, is the notion 
that a religion is from (iod which has no humanity 
im it. 

The evening had come, and the gentleman and 
wife, and our beggar-boy——now no longer ragged 
and disgusting — were seated by a comfortable fire 
He was dressed in a new suit of clothes which be- 
came him much. He was, thus attired, of exceed 
ing beauty. His face was mild, yet indicative of 
intelligence. His eyes were of the brightest blue, 
and lay out of his head rather than in it; his 
forehead high, broad, and the head covered with 
light brown hair that, now it was combed and 
ireased, lay in curls down his neck and shoulders 
His form was delicate, but betokening vigor, and 
looking as though favorable circumstances only 
were wanting to make it actually robust. He 
looked no longer prematurely old, but looked un 
usually young, and under the influence of a sense 
of comfort as well as from fatigue, he was falling 
asleep rhe room was pleasantly lighted, and the 
gentieman and lady both apparently reading were 
At length the 
deep, heavy breathing of the lad told them that 


busy with their own thoughts 


he was far away in the dim, unAnown land, a 
land never penetrated by the wakeful, a land of 
ull such, 


unconsciousness to but peopled with 


myriads, all visible to sleepers. He was in the 
land of dreams 

“ Glorious world! there 
The angels dweil, and the flends Git through it 
and the wicked 


There the righteous inhabit 


Have no repose. Out from Ele state 

Of royal goodness the face of the Redeemer shines, 
And emiles on His beloved ones, and heaven 

For the hour comes to stricken ones whose bot 

Oa earth is full of sorrow 


His head lay back on the top 
the profile of his face, as it was shadowed on the 


f the chair, and 


wall, seemed to lay out in bas relief like a side 


view —medallion—io marble 


« Well, darling,” said the gentleman, “ we have 


had our lesson to day.” 

“Yes, my husband, such as | shall never for 
get.” 

** What shall 


“I really do not know.’ 


we call him 


Joseph ?”" 
* No, L should think not 


him in a month and call him Joe.” 


we should nickname 


“ We can not call bim Honry. 


“©, no! aside from it being your name, it would 


be productive of confasion.” 


«Call him James?” 
Then he will be ‘Jim.’ ” 
Edward ’” 
« Then he will be‘ Ed 
“ Daniel ?”” 
* Then he will be 
« William 
“ Then he will be * Bill’ ” 
* Thomas *” 


“Worse and worse! 


Dan.’ 


then he will be ‘ Tom.’ 


( 
What makes persons nickname boys #0 universally, a 


dear?” 


\( 
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“| suppose because their names are too long 
I am in favor of names of one syllable. John is 
better than William, or 


athan—uales: one wishes to call the names ina 


Peter, or David, or Jon- 


very loud voice, then the dys#y lables are capable 
of more effect. Thus Mrs. McNair, who used to 
live on the opposite of our gulf, could call her 
Peter with exase—giving the emphasis of her voice 
on the penultimate, as, Pe-ter, while her James 
or Jim she could not make hear, for she had to 
send forth her articulations in one intonation and 
then could not get up what elocutionists call * the 
resonant swell.’ They nickname for ordinary use 
because it is handier.” 

“Can not we get a name that neither we nor 
others can nickname /” 
~ There is a thought about his name worth at- 
tention not only, but necessary. He not only is 
without a first name, but also without a second or 
surname.” 

** Bo he is.”’ 

* What shall we do about this ’” 

“O, husband, call him by ovr name’ 

* Would you?” 

** Most assuredly.” 

** Then he must be our adopted son.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Pretty old for our son.” 

“po much the better. 

“ How so?” 

* Exouse me, but it saves all the trouble of 
tending and training.” 

“ Trouble ?” 


* Yes, husben?; | assure you [ am not of the 


class who think children an uninterrupted bless- 
ing.” 

** What do you think ?” 

“I think differently from men 


They think 
‘babies and happiness’ synonymous terms. I re- 
spect babies, but | koow that woman, in our 
country, is @ slave to the child-bearing mania 
Look at Mrs. K. Eight children in twelve years, 
and herself only thirty years of age! She looks 
as though she were fifty——hair gray, cheeks 
wrinkled, teeth rotten, chest like a flat-iron on the 
smooth side, back bent, face sad and careworn, 
hands skinny, gait logy, voice cracked, health 
impaired, duties without end, always at Aome, ber 
whole elasticity and warmth, her life and soul, 
her worth and worship, used up under the liabil- 
ities of her wifely relation culminating in the 
mother.” 

“ Why, dear, do you not want children ?” 

“io.” 

“ What makes you talk so, then 

* Because it is good, sensible talk 


I am only 
twenty-two now 


I come of a race who get their 
growth slowly, and till I am mature I do not 
mean to bear children. Unripe fruit I do not ad 
mire more in children than | do in peaches. The 
time has come for Christian people to think of 
their responsibilities. It is one part of a married 
woman's duties to bear children —it is another and 
greatly more important part of her duties to reer 
children properly.” 

“ Well, wife, for a young lady of twenty-two | 
must @ay you are quite a philosopher.” 

“ Thank you, husband! You were pleased to 
say, when you were my lover, that you thought 
me a beauty. I flatter myself that I have not 
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faded much ; I mean to live so, that at thirty, or 
even at forty, my husband and friends shall not 
say of me,‘ She was, in her younger days, a beau- 
tiful woman; but beauty in our climate—what 
objurgations we heap on our climate! —is very per 
ishable.’ 1 mean they shall say,‘ What a noble- 
looking woman Mrs. Ferguson is!—she wears her 
age extremely well.’ ” 

“ Thank you! but we have forgotten the point 
of particular interest to us now—what our boy 
shall be named. You think his surname should 
be ours—I agree with you. Now for his Christian 
Lam disposed to call him ‘Gerrit,’ after a 
great man whom we both love.” 

* Exactly, 1 like the idea. Let us name bim thus 
— Gerrit Ferguson—that will not sound badly.” 

“He may have something to say about his 
name.” 

“ How old do you imagine him to be >” 

* T can searcely tell— about ten years.” 

“0, husband! here is another point where a 
woman's penetration is superior to a man's judg- 
ment. ‘The boy is sixteen if he’s a day old.” 

* What !” 

* Certainly he is. Watch him and see. 
no child. He issimply stunted and starved. Whro- 
ever has had the control of him has tried to alter 
his constitutional tendencies—tried to make him 
change, so that he would lose bis family likeness. 
They have wronged this boy, and you must see him 
righted. I have a feeling strong within me that 
he is a victim of a conspiracy.” 

“Well, wife, I shall bless the hour that I picked 
him up, if for no reason other than that he has 
served to open to my view apartments in your 
nature which, up to this hour, I had never visited 
—some of which I did not know existed.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘*« [mean that new phases of temper, disposition, 
tone of mind bave been manifested by you to day 
and this evening. You are more of a woman and 
not less of a wife than | supposed You are more 
human and not less of a woman than | had thought 
You are more of a Christian and not less human 
than | imagined. On the whole I love you better 
than ever before. And now we shall have some- 
thing to do. We can direct our energies wisely. 
Ha! he wakes. Well, my son!” 


name 


* Who is it calls me his son?” the lad exclaimed, 
starting to bis feet only halfawake. “Son! I am 
no man’s son, { am father/ess, home/ess, friend- 
Whatever is indicated by the /ess, that I have 

whatever indicates the ownership of anything 
that | want. ©, yes!” opening his eyes; “O' my 
dear sir, Lerave your pardon—my sleep must be 
my apology for any idle words I may have uttered 
I think I have talked in my sleep.’ 

* Are you in the habit of it?” 

“ Qaite frequently I do it, and it is owing to the 
great susceptibility of my brain to take on im- 
pressions. I live over in thenight-time what tran- 
spires in the day; | wish it were not so, but it is, 
and a» yet mo remedy have | found for it.” 

* How have you lived ?” 

“ O, stulied end starved—now fat, then lean: 
you found me it lean conditions —a month later | 
might have beea fat.” 


less 


Well, you said that you are nameless, though 
you believed somebody had tol! you your name was 
Heary. Henry what ’” 
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He is } 
) events to a street beggar. 
| home, a name, 
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“ That I do not know—I never heard the least 
allusion made to my surname. Am not aware 
that 1 ever had any.” 

“Well, you have no sensitiveness in being 
named.” 

“None whatever, only that the name be rep- 
utable.” 

“My wife and I propose that you take ur 
name, which is Ferguson.” 

** | should like to bear it; I have had opportu- 
nity to hear that name pronounced.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Ido not know, for where Iwas kept, heard 
no names except the names of persons, and not 
often of them.” 

“We will call you by our surname, then.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Now for a given name. What shall it be?” 

** Anything but ‘ Nameless.’ ” 

** Suppose we call it Gerrit.” 

“ As you please.” 

“Gerrit it shall be, then, and your whole name 
shall be Gerrit Fergusov, and you shall be our 
adopted child, and our home shall be yours.” 

“Thank you! This has been a day of great 
I have found parents, 
You may depend I shall prove 
worthy of them.” 

** Would you like to go to bed ?” 

“1 would.” 

“Come with me.” 

He arose, went to Mrs. Ferguson, and said— 

“Lady, I kiss your hand. You will find me 
grateful and dutiful—good-night!” and following 
Mr. F., found his way to a snug little chamber, 
when undressing himself and getting into a clean 
bed, fell asleep. There for the present we will 


leave him. 
oOo oe 


WATER vs. INSANITY. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the Rev. J 
B. Thorp, of Frankfort (Ky.), for the following 
facts, communicated through Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, while they were discoursing 3 successful 
course of popular lect’ es on the subject of Phre- 
nology, at the capital of that State. .4d hominumn 
— it is a Hydropathic truth, and one among many 
that support the Water-Cure theory os an infal 
lible remedy for the many ails to which haman 
flesh is heir. It is an apropos argument in favor 
of the system, and, per se, more weighty than all 
excuses hatched up by its opponents. 

In the summer of 1858, Mr. Jobn Strochors, s 
German, of Covington (Ky.), about forty years of 
age, became insane from pecuniary embarrasment, 
and was carried to the Western Lunatic Asyldm, 
at Hopkinsville (Ky.). By dreadful ravings on 
his way thither, be succeeded several times in 
breaking his fetters, and as often tore off his 
clothes. At such times, Mr. A Montgomery, who 
had bim in care, powred cold water freely upon 
his head, which instantly quieted him. In less 
than tbree months from that time he was perfect!y 
restored to reason, and, with returning saneness, 
he remembered the water application, and said 
that thet had cured him. 

The Asylum is under the judicious superintend- 
ence of Dr. F. G. Montgomery, who will corrobo- 
rate the above statement 

Feavauroer, Kr. Pet. toth, iste, 
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“To the days of the aged it addeth length, 
To the might of the strong |t addeth etree gth. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
"Tis Ike quaffing a goblet of morning ieht.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY 8. T. TRALL, M.D. 


One or tHe Losr Arts.— The re- 
searches of travelers and historians render 
it probable that, in various periods of the 


world’s history, arts which had arisen to a | 


high degree of perfection, have, in the rev- 
olutions of governmeuts and the changes 
of social cu-toms, been utterly lust. Ages 
before those eveutful days and vigh's when 
a Hydropathic flood deluged the earth, and 
cleansed it of all wickedness, we read of 
an art of bread-making. So common was 
the knowledge of this art, that all the 
mothers, of ‘gh or low degree, and ail of 
their daughters who had arrived at years 
of discretion and marriageability, were com 
petent to practice it. In tho-e days chil- 
dren did not die of couvulsions ; dyspepsia 
had not been heard of; quacks did not 
amass princely fortunes by selling nostrums 
to dying con:umptives ; scrofula was not 
a constitutional taint of the majority of the 
people ; pills were not essential to a move- 
ment of tue bowels ; mortals did not famish 


of snemia, nor suffocate of obesity; gout 


aud rheumatixm were not. 

Traditionary records have come dows 
to ws that the aborigines of this continent 
once possessed the art of making bread. 
Some tribes of American Indians, even at 
this day, are reputed to have a method of 
mixing meal and water into a kind of paste, 
technically called dowgh, and baking, roast- 
ing, OF in some way heating it before the 
fire, or under hot ashes, so as to produce a 
perfectly wholesome bread 

Aud we have heard or read that, in the 
early days of New England, many of the 
descendants of the Pilgrims understood the 
art; and so generally was it taught and 
practiced, that every female head of a fam- 
ily, and eve ry daughter who bad entered 
upon ber teens, could make ali the bread 
the family required. Indeed, we have great 
rea-on to believe, that bread-mak ng was 
then reg«rded as a housel ld duty, tu be 


le-raed before the piano ; an es an ele 
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gant accomplishment, to take precedeuce of 
lessons in French. 

Be ths as it may, it is quite certain that 
they do not posse-s the art now. They 
buy and eat whatever the baker finds it 
profitable to manufacture and sell. Some 
few of our American women do indeed 
“ muss up” a conglomeration of flour, water, 
milk, yeast, salt, grease, and alkalies, and 
call it brea’. But, in nine cases out of ten, 
it is more the way of death than the “ staff 
of life.” 

A number of distinguished physio'ogists 
and humble philanthropists have labored 
assiduously for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury to restore the lost art, 


made very slow progress. 


But they have 
Not one Amer- 
ican girl in a hundred, of marriageable age, 
can make bread which is fit to be eaten — 
nor can tell a gvod from a bed article when 
she sees it. And the worst of it all is, the 
tastes of the people have become so viliat- 
ed from eating bad bread, that they prefer 
it toa good article, just as a person whose 
secretions are morbid, whose blood is foul, 
and whose taste is depraved, bad rather 
smoke a filthy cigar than inhale the perfume 
ol a rose 

The theory of the art of bread-making — 
the true science—is exceedingly simple. 
It consists in mixing together water aud 
meal, so as to incorporate more or less of 
the atmospheric air, and baking in a quick 
oven, The water may be of any tempera- 
ture, and the sponge or dough of any de- 
gree of consistence or stiffuess, as the bread 
is required to be lighter or heavier. It 
may be made as Ight as sponge-cake or 
as hard asa brick, 


The general rule is, the softer 


or of any consistesce 
between. 
the dough or the thinver the sponge of bat- 
ter, the hotter must be the oven, end the 
lighter will be the bread. With this rule as 
a guide, and a little psins-taking, any female 
ought to learn, after a few experiments in 
mixing and baking, bow to make bread in 
its perlection. We pref-r bread made as 
hard and firm a« the teeth can easily mas- 
ticate. Det as tender teeth and gums are 
the rule, ad seund ma-ticatory org+ns the 
exceptions, in civil zed suciety, we subjorn 
the following communications, which + x- 
plain very convenient methods fe making 
lyebt, tender, ard delictous bread 

M.W *We have a 


makiog bread wrtheut 


erves: method of 


yeast or saleratus 


wheh I have not seen in your Jovnnat 


avd if you thik it worthy of notice you may 


publish it “Take pure ld water and fl. ar, 
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or meal, and stir up # batter about the con- 


sistence for griddle-cakes Pour the bat- 
ter intw tins till it is about one fourth 


inch thick, 


stove uotil it becomes brown 


| an 


und bake in a very hot oven or 
It excels all 
other bread for lightness and sweetness 


Mrs. A.C 
burg, Lilinois ; * Will 


Edgerton writes from Gales- 


you allow me, for 


the sake of variety, to give your many 
readers another recipe for making unleav- 
ened bread, which is one of the most whole 

some articles of diet | wm acquainted with 
It is the result of expersmments made by 
myself while practicing as physician and 
New York, os | 
occasionaily did, while pursuing a course 
of studies at the Hy veio- TI 


lege 


nurse in the vicinity of 


erapeutic Col 


* Take unbolted wheat thour 
at pleasure), stir inio it grad ‘ 

water to make a batter just stiff en l 
readily from @ spoon, and not flatten out much 
little salt may be added, if desired This t 
should be stirrea quickly for a minute or tw 
entangle as much air as posmble 
then dropped, a tablespoonful 
plate, previ eprinkl 
ing space enough between the 
their running together 

in an oven hot enough t 


atter 


n the dough 


and 
in # pine natin 
usly | with white flour, leav 
, cakes to prevent 
place them immediately 
bake mmon bread to a 
crisp, and if all these particulars have been prop 
erly attended to, the cakes will come ov 
twenty minutes to 
nice 
I have ment 
alter 


making them so 


nh trom 


half an hour, very light and 


ned this to many of my friends, 
who, one or two tria have su 
that they « 


cellent, especially when warm 


ceeded in 
ler them very ex 
Unleavened bread 
is not hurtful while new, like raised bread, unless 
ugh to melt 
very unwt me 


butter is eaten on it while warm er 
it Melted butter is, of cours 
When stale, the bs 
ter than new, by 


cakes can be made as good or bet 
lipping them 1 water for 
an instant, and then placing them in an « 
thoroughly heated throug 
dried 

A lady residing in th 
improved them, by baking th 
emall cake molds 
in the other case, and thas 
light as any cake | ever saw 
Mre. Barnhisel. a relstiv 
Sarah W. Kerney 
cal department at Dr 
conducting th tin 


credit to themsaely 


the batter | 


formerly 

Trall « 
eburg Hvgie 
es and th 
more such may be sentout fret 
the ‘ills that fleeh ix heir t ur 


| thus be a gre 


blessing to mankind 


SENATOR SUMNER & Case As we pre 


dicted, the experiment of ceuterizat 


Alter us 


ma turn 


ed out dieastrously lergoing the 


mos’ excrutiating torture 


tion of the celebrated M. Drown 


for severe! weeks burn 


spine—Mr. Sumner *as 
Wat r-Cure for retiet 
that the phys ons dare 
mitigate the terrible 
ice had brow 
Alter a 
Mr. Sun 


ous prac 


lew weeks 


sojourn 


ure 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





undergo the process ol torture again, his 
physicians having assured him that two or 
three months’ more treatment of the same 
sort would be nece-sary But, on seeing 
their patient the second time, the physi- 
cians very wisely declwed to renew the 
foolish experiment ; and ordered him to the 
south of France for the wint’ r, since which 
we have not beard from him 

Ifthe Senator, who has always improved 
in health the more the further he has been 
from drugs and doctors, could only leara 


by his sad experience to let them alone, 
and rely ow nature and common sense, he 
might, perhaps, recover from his original 
injury But his nervous system never can 
recover from the eflects of the caustics and 


narcotics which have so badly damaged it 


First Painciptes —The following com- 


munication—a fair sample of half a hun- 


dred ones we have received on the same 


subs ct 


the people to study the premises or first 


shows that our atte mpts to induce 


principles of health and of medical science, 


have not been In vain We fear, howeve r, 


that our friend will have to wait a 


long 
tune befure he hears of any “* Repuiar” ac- 
cepting our challenge to discu-s publicly 
the respective merits of \llopathy and Hy- 
dropathy 
Min 
Da iting to the publishers 
on business, | can not refrain from expressing my 
interest im the Health Reform, and the gratifica 
tion | feel, and the use 
reading the JouRnNaL 


FPARIBAULT , Jan. 5, 1859 


Teas. —While w 


ful knowledge | derive, in 


Each number is fresh 





with articles of lively interest from different writ- 
ers, from which we an much to benefit us, if we 
will practice what we learn. But the principles 

plainly elucidated ind set forth in your contre- 
versy with Dr, Curtis & Co., which you handled 


to my satisfaction, are and have beenof especial 
From that controversy, and what you 
have written in connection therewith 
ceived more real knowledge of 
than from any other s 


people want 


nterest 
1 have re- 
first promeoples 
urce And this is what the 
When once they understand the 
true relation of drugs to the human system, they 
will never permit such t enter the vital domain. 
And when | say drugs, | mean anything and every- 
thing Which the human system does not require as 


tood—which do not supply needful aliment. When 
t is understood that the system appropriates the 
ad. et secessary for its continuance, and re- 


ts all that w of no benefit; and when it is un 


lerstood that foods powens are acted upon by 
the system, bul tha system is never acted 
upon while vitality exits, then will drug taking 
be over But the contrary belief, in reference to 
po sons, seems ingrained into the very constitution 


of man, and you can not convince him without 
great difficulty that he is in anerror. And that 
the readers of the Jounnan may have an oppor- 
tunity to read such a diseussion, | hope some 
Regular’ may ‘ dare to accept your challenge 
“Six years ago I mmenced the practice of 
Hydropathy, and living on a vegetable diet. I 


saw that disease was the rule, and health the ex- 
ception, and that of those who used drugs as medi- 
ines far as my observation went, injury fol 


lowed, in ve ry many cases even death. My friends 
died, many of them, I sincerely believe, poisoned 
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by doctors in whom the community had confidence 
I might pen many interesting cases, which ought 
to be a lesson to every one, as they have been to 
me ; for I concluded to experiment, and if injury 


; followed, I could but return to my former prac- 


tices. I eschewed tobacco, rum, tea, and coffee 
from childhood; but then (six years ago) 1 ab- 
stained from all flesh, fish, or fowl, and medi- 
cines, and after these six years of practice, | am 
as strong in my belief of fiydropatirists and Veg- 
etarians as in the belief of my existence 

“ If ever | have seen an unwell hour since that 
time (and I have had but few of them), I could 


trace it to a non chservance of the rules of health. } 


All this time, 1 would remark, | have been a la- 


> borer, and find that my powers of endurance are 


greater than when living on a different diet 
** Recently | have been married to a vegeterian 
girl, and we will be living examples of the practi- 
cability of such a diet. Yours truly 
“©. E. Davison.” 


Wirnovt 


published an account of Mrs. Hayes, who, 


LivinG Foop Since we 


it was alleged, bad subsisted for more than 
a year without having taken a particle of 
food, we have heard of a woman in Minne- 
sota who has, as the story goes, lived for 
some two years and a half without having 


taken any food whatever. But now comes 


a report still more marvelous. We confess 


our credulity is taxed to ity utmost ability ; 
indeed, we can only put them on record 
and let them reman there for what they are 
worth, until time or accident shall confirm 
or explode them 
character of our correspondent; but before 
undertaking any explanation or expressing 
any opinion, we should like to have a full 
history of the person and her habits from 
Mr. Johnson 


‘To Da. R. T. Tratu— Dear Sir: T have been 
thinking about, for some time past, giving you an 
account of a person in Lexington who lives without 
fool. I will be as brief as possible. She is a 
colored woman, a slave belonging to a dry goods 
merchant by the name of Johnson, of that city. 
She says that she has not eaten any food for the 
past eight years. She has been in Mr. Johnson's 
family near three years, and he nor any of his 
family have ever yet detected her in taking any 
food whatever, though they have watched her at 
all times, and in every way that they could think 
of. The man of whom Mr. Johnson bought her 
declared that he sincerely believed that she did 
not eat food, and said that he had once con 
fined her for some weeks to ascertain whether she 
did or did not really eat, and during that time he 
could not detect her in eating anything whatever: 
She says herself that she does noteat. Shedrinks 
water freely, but nothing else She is stout and 
in good health, never complains of being sick ; 
does the cooking and washing for Mr Johnson's 
family, which is large. She is a professed and a 
practical Christian 

‘ Another peculiarity of hers is, she will not 
wear shoes nor stockings in summer or winter. I 
am acquainted with her father and mother; I am 
also acquainted with Mr. Johnson. I have seen 
the woman once 

* Mr. Johnson is a man of good standing in the 
Methodist Church, and has ben doing business in 
Lexington for twelve or fourteen years 

“ Lf you deem it a matter worthy of your notice, 
I should like to hear your opinion about this 
woman, according to the above statement; and if 
you wish any further information about her, I 
suppose that Mr. Johnson would gladly give you 


any 


JOURNAL. 


» done 


, seetion. The 


& more satisfactory account of her than I have 
Please let me hear your opinion in the 
next W.C. J . T. Garay. 


“ Seaver Gaove, Ky.” 

An Ecrectric Hyproprucopatuist. — 
More than ove hundred drug physicians 
have written us, that they were fully econ- 
vinced that the system we advocate is the 
right one, and they would practice it if the 
people would tolerate it. As a sample we 
pub'ish a brief extract from a letter receatly 
received from an intelligent Eclectic prac- 
titioner in Tennessee : 

“Lam an Eclectic physician, doing an extensive 
business, and find the drug system, as you eupho- 
niously term it, admirably adapted to this section 
of Hunkerism. Water seems too simple for this 


»yple must take something in the 
shape of medicine’ Wherel can get them to carry 


out the water-treatment, I always ibe it, 
and that, too, with the most happy ts. Louse 
; no drugs in treating myself or family. I have lost 
some practice by recommending bathing, etc 


This very evening a gentleman called upon me to 
prescribe for his infant of only eight months old, 
that certainly could have been cured by one sin- 


; gle bath; yet, had | recommended such, he would 


ave called in some Allopathic savan, and, as ¥ 


\ result, the child submitted to the action ofmercury, 


We cau vouch for the ) 


and my fee lost. Gents, we all love money, and if I 
can’t get the people to have faith in water, but 
will be drugged, I will do it ina mild way I 
am laboring w to win the people over to Hydrop- 
athy, and shall cease using drugs as soon as | con- 
vert enough to sustain a respectable practice 
Am I correet in acting thus?” 


Persona Norices —Mrs.C L. Smal- 
ley, M.D., has disposed of her interest in 


the Hygeio-Tnerapeutic Insti'ute in this 
city, and proposes to take the medical di- 


} rection of the female department of some 


country institution. She is amply qualified 
fur the position she seeks, and we invite 
those in need of such assistance to address 
her, care of Des. Trail and Gorton. Dr. 
A. Smith and lady, of the Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Cure, are about to take the medical direc- 
tion of the Water-Cure in Bristol (Pa.). Dr. 
J.P. Wallace, who was ia ex'remely pre- 
carious health when he went to Glen Ha- 
ven, has since died ut the residence of his 
m other, in Huntsville (O.). De. Benedict, 
formerly of Skaneateles, is his successor 
in Glen Haven. Dr. J. B. Gully is lectur- 
ing on the Hygienic Practice of Medicine 
We are informed that he pre- 
sents the subjects in a manner so interest- 
ing and instructive as to make an excellent 
impression in fivor of the “ the better way.” 
Dr. Thayer, of Bivgh«mpton, has beea 
complimented with a surprise-party, who 
presented him with a beautiful silver gob- 
let. William Stewart, Esq., made the pres- 
entation speech, to which the Doctor elo- 
quently responded, after which the company 
partook of a “ splendid supper.” 


in [linois, 
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Go Correspondents. 


Auswers In this department are givwo by Da. Taare. 


Vaccine Vievs.—A. G., Port Glasgow, Soot- 
land. How may I rid my child of impure matter received 
in vaceination ? She is oné year old, was vaccinated at 
four months. Aboat two weeks after the operation, when 
the erm was healing, pustules broke out all over her body 
She was quite a mass of fever and pox. We did not in- 
form the doctor, but treated her hydropathically, and she 
rapidly recovered. We were advised to ase sulphur ex- 
ternally and internally, but have only key . wet cloths on 
night and day, with the exception of a few poultices of 
slippery etm, whieh healed the sores fora time. We also 
applied wet body compresses for two to three months, 
day and night he child was weaned at cight months. 
I since, oatmeal porridge and coarse bread boiled 
down ; both u-ed with milk. She bas been bathed morn- 
ing and night; no drags ever given; bealth always good ; 
nothing wrong now bat a sore spot on the arm, which 
seoms likely never to heal entirely. My wife has two 
smal! but continuous sores on the bands, which | aturibate 
to matter received when dressing the child's arm. I see 
no reference to such cases in the Encyclopedia. 


The ease does not require any special medication. Keep 
the general health good, and the virus will be eventually 
destroyed, and then the ulcerated surface will beal. 


Diseasen Liver ann Luwos — 8. C 
Pleasant, Wis. 


, Mount 
Your symptoms indicate a badly diseased 
state of the liver, and a slight affection of the lungs—the 
whole complicated with a severe prolapsus uteri. You 
would do well to commence treatment al a water-cure, of 
ander directions of some hydropathic physician. 

INCIPIENT 
N. Uf. The cough, night sweats, and general debility in- 
dicate an affec ion of the lungs, which 
arrested in its early stage, if at all. 
a water-cure. - 


Consumption. — F. E.8., Keene, 


must always be 
You had better go to 


Warer-Cune 
burg, Va 
sician ? 
A femak 
here 

We have had 
ons. 


Doctors R. M. PF. HL, Parkers 
Can you not send usa good Water-Cure phy- 
There are many friends of the system in this place 
physician of your school would do very well 


more than one thousand similar apy 


But all we say is, send us the students, and we 


will 
return you physicians - 


Nocturna. Emusstons.—C , Falmouth, Mass. 
You can probably be cured in three or four months at any 
establishment. It take 


proclaiming which are the 


good water-cure s not for us te 


the responsibility of publicly 
best establishments. We teach the true principles of our 


un judge for then 


system, so that patients « z s whe 


ther 


our sye given 


m is properly carried oul or not w 
establishment — 


TAPE Firs.—J. 


cheese, sugar, candies, 


auy 
Worm H., Penn. Pork, old 
swe: cakes ! grease vf ! 
kinds, are the chief causes of tape worms, and, indeed, of 
all other worms, in the buman bowels 
or adult, who is kept clean externally 
pure internaily by plain, simple food 
apples 


No person, child 

bathing, and 
varse bread and 
will be long troubled with worma, 


in the case you mention, were produced by th 


The spasins, 

fall, which 
oceas i, probably, extravasation in the t r spinal 
She may outgrow them if her dietetic and other 
habits are correct. Drugs will 


worse, = 


S., Haverhill, O 


ase; 


cord 


y make a bad matter 


Locxsaw.—C Deugs can do 


no good im this s applied t the 


nor will caust 
original wound, nor dividing the nerve, be of any benefit 
Keep the patient on a very plain and abstem ous dict 
Move the bowels daily with a tepid Injection, if they are 
not entigely fre Give him « tepid spouge-bath in th« 
morning, a tepid sitz-bath in the after aod a hot and- 
cold foot-bath at bedtime. He should not eat batter nor 
meat, nor driek milk. — 

Rusumatrium.—J. P., lowa. I have been 
troubled with rhewmatiem in my limbe the last six years, 
and have tried «4 gol many iors, but have thus far 
found no relief. My flesh feets sore from the wes te the 
hips, and | have aching pains which frequently keep me 
awake all night. I am thirty-eight years of age, 
blacksmith by trade 


Take a warm bath, followed 


und a 
by the cold, dripping sheet, 
once a day, aud live on a very plain and abstemious dict 
evarse bread fruit 
You could be very soon restored at 
The expense wouk! be §7 


of unleavened with and vegetables 


a good water-cure 
$5 per week 


Lime Warer anv Dyerersia A. M., Jack 
sonville, It. A neighbor of mine is troubled a great dea! 
with dyspepsia ; aa there is a cer ain gentleman ia this 
town who toid him that he would make him some medi 
cine that would cure him in twenty-four hours. Ile was 
called upon t prepare the medicine; and what do you 
suppose twas? Simply lime and water! Now, I should 
lke very much to hear your opinion of this preparation 
The aT referred to variogs persons whom he has 
cured, THe says, also, that any person may. by taking ft, 
eat as much as be pleases without experieeciag any un 
comfortable feelings. Please give your opinion of 
remedy. 


this 


Our opinion is very decided that the geatieman referred 
to is an ignoramus « a humbug, and that any persen who 
can be bamboogled by such transparent nonsense 


an egregious booby 


must be 
The Encyclopedia will give you all 


the information your fificen or twenty questions call for 


and explain, also, the “ wonderful virtues” of lime water 
Pratutence._J. A. S., Racine. Wis. I have 
a child ten w strong and healthy, apparently, yet 
it ls troubled some considerable with flatulence, and has a 
raveuous appetite, whieh appeased by giving food, 
causes it to be very irritable and ery badly ; otherwise it is 
a goud child. lt was taken from its mother’s breast when 
but a few days old, on account of her milk not being good 
fort. LE have your Kncyolopedia, and treat \t according 
to directions. If you can recommend anything tore, 
please do so, and you will thereby confer a favor on me 
for whieh | shall ever feel thankful. Its mother has t 
troubled with dyspepsia, asthma, diseased liver, ete 
great many years. 


Never mind general principles and the Eoey 


Tell us precisely bow you treat the child, and 


»pedia 
en We wl 


advise you, if we can aot ersons write us that th 


treat cases “ sex 

ing the particulars, we flad 

understood our directions 
Vomrrine.—B. L 

is twenty-f f 

sumplive 

hewed 


H., Laclede, Mo 
ag The fur ** 
Has lived on pork and fine & 

sinee flv ears of ag 

. with gr 5 f the 
d rheun sim ; a buver cra 
niting. Cream of tartar 
vomiting continued at 
I hrew up naider 


ur years 


reness 


was 
niervals for two of | 


allied In coun t 
drugs. His appetite is now capricio 
and be is woubled with 


men aud other parts 
We are of 


lropsical ew 
f the boy 


pinion that bad living an « druggivg 


have changed an oriinary diseas a fala 


dropsy 


Liven ComMmPLAint 
been troubled for tl 
ner the shoulders, and 
t slight expectoras 


} 
have 


aches ; 


es y fr 
a I 


ww, and himpe 


what my « 
woplaint is 
vars 


in tepid water. 


Dyerepsia.—W. P. 8., 


Troy, Tenn. Dyspep 
ties had better Bot use 6 


ar por molnases al la bad 
eases milk should not 


frequent hanging 


kinds, atid slick lo them, as 


unbolted meul, good frusis, and plait 
Lumean Apscess P., Diseo, Mich. 1 have 
a daughter, eleven years ol!, who has a sy a! disease and 
curvature. She was about cight years of age when | firs 
not i it; them there was a email bunch | «pm the 
ywer part of the shoulders, thal appeared s 
Joint of the spine was ents and ity 
ward the left shoulder. It has gradually 
ral joints have enlarged, ll U 
g her to stoop very! Her ge 
he most of last wint alias 
row the small of he ek, and pair 
e; im the spring a large a 
, juat amd back of Ue 
to get ter, and seemed 
¢ summer and fall; the abecess w 
kept ruoning till fall; it then healed over, and f 
weeks appeared to be well; bul recently 
again, and her health is declining If Dr. Te 
known a similar case that has been 
restored to ite natural shrpe, 
henkf 


bon 


} 


4d and 
T several 
has opened 


f partia 
| to be informed by what a 

ease requires a 
bydropathic establishments» 
paticals general health can 
wha 


fe sou tlituinishe 


will always remain. 


ject, hears but one sound 
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DISCUSSION BETWEEN DRS. CURTIS 
AND TRALL 


ONE [DEAISM~—REMEDIAI 


AGENTS 


BY PaRoF A CURTIS, M.D., OF CINCINNATI 


LE, as we and 


may the deetrine, Cast 
it as a slur on each other, as we too often do, it 
is nevertheleas that universal man 


—every individual of the race, is a being but of 


true man 


one idea at the same time. He sees but one ob 


tastes or smells but one 
essence, feels but one substance, and entertains 
but one impression, perceptiva 


at the same 


idea, or thought 
The 


one entertains 


moment of time 


among men in this respect is this 


difference 


these in rapid succession, and compares one with 
another, detecting their similarities and discrep 
ancies, and striking a just balance between them 
while another coatinues the 
often but 


gardless of all other 


attention fixed upon 


one, and a single view of that one, re 


hiogs and considerations 


Whenever, therefore, | use this term, | would 


be understood to exhibit by it this latter sonse 
snd not to apply it to any individual as a term of 


reproac h Further, in whatever | may write on 


this subject, | shall adhere to my universal rule 


to regard and avoid all arguGments or eX pressions 


not demanded by the importance of the subject 


but calculated merely to secure personal tr imph, 


lepreciate the value o posite arguments 


or expressions, as beneath the ghity of 


the 


wri er as well as the ofheoe he and sha 


Bot Waste 


time nm rey ng t ch, eh 


they be exhibited b 


uld 


liffer 
the 


and 


«the cause 


erving all 
r rhe 


und 


meant vy 
Evident! y 


produces an impression, that move 


calorie ; and that produces motion 


se, as does the gravitating 


It ie ale applied to # ances which, th 


do not themee! vee move, yet. whe plac dl 


tain circumstance berate & power that 


ve and | i j t is and metals, 


of themeelves, n j motion, 
but, united together v t berate a chem 


s| power that do« ‘ le, oh) 


applied to 


rides 


other ji aub 


etances which themselves nor liberate 


erely invite it from others 


ron produces no act n water 


berates any power that does. bu ly in 


vites oxygen from water, w 


suffers 


itself to be passively combine nerely 


mechanical substances, as ¢ us for + 


though it develops no power from 


sion of the development of power f: 


tiseue, and is therefore called an age 


Agents therefore 


' 1 
aeses: Ist 


The pure f 


principle, and 


mpound powers, as 


ectricity, and 
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84. The attractive substances, as oxygen, chlo 
4th. The compound substan 
ces involding these, as oxyds, chlorides, and salts 


rine, fluorine, ete 


And 6th and finally, organized compounds, and 
vegetable and animal substances in a state of or- 
ganic preservation 

1 don’t include here the vital force or principle 
itself (though I consider it the purest and most 
efficient of all remedial agents), because | am 
treating of agents or remedies external t the liv- 
ing organism 

The next point is to define and settle the mean- 
ing of the term remedial; for nothing can be ef- 
fected by discussion and argument, by those who 
bave not continually in their minds « full, dis- 
tinct, and permanent idea of the meaning of the 
terms they use; and no other term in all the his- 
tory of medicine has been so indefinitely and 
erroneously exhibited as this. It has been indefi- 
nitely applied, equally to the causes that produce 
disease, and the means that cure it; and this, it 
must be confessed, is often unavoidable ; for many 
agents are quite similar in character, or even 
identically the game, as food, exercise, clothing, 
ete., relaxing, astringent, and stimulating agents, 
the disease they produce arising from the abuse 
or misapplication of these as causes, and not from 
Even 
the builder and sustainer of the 


any differences in their essential nature 
the vital foree, 
body, by « perversion of ite exercise, will produce 
disease which its proper exercise will cure 

But there are some substances in nature, as ar- 
senious acid, or muriate of mercury, or prussic 
acid, that have a direct teadency to destroy life 
These can not be properly called remedies for dis- 
ease ; they should be always classed among its 
causes. There are others, as caloric, light, elec 
tricity, bread, water, exercise, ete., which may, 
by exoessive or perver ted action, produce disease ; 
but whose direct tendency, when used in proper 
quantity, time, and manner, is to sustain life, re 
and restore health These 


move disease, 


are 
rightly termed remedies for disease. Hence we 
may properly say, thatagent which in its nature 
has a direct tendency to aid the vital organism in 
the preservation of its integrity, and in the health- 
remedy for dis- 


ease, and no perversion of its use can make it 


ful action of all its organs, is a 
essentially anything else. Finally, this class of 
agents, if any, sheuld be used to cure diseases, 
while those before indicated should always be re- 
jected 

Prof, Abercrombie said,‘ Since medicine was 
first cultivated as ascience * * * @ remark- 
able degree of uncertainty attends all our re- 
searches into the action of external agents on the 
bedy, whether as causes of disease or as remedies ; 
in both which respects their action is fraught with 
the highest degree of uncertainty.”—Jnte/. Pow 
ers, p. 24-5; Leets, on Med. Science, p. 214 

This uncertainty has arisen from the ignorance 
of the Allopathic faculty respecting the character 
of irritation, inflammation, and fever, not from 
the action of the external agents, which is simple 
and plain to even the common observer 

he doctrine that there are'no agents in nature 
intended as remedies for diseases, with which the 
world is rife, is such an impeachment of the fure- 
sight, the wisdom, and the benevolence of the 
great Crevior, the‘*God and Father of us all,” 
that it is scarcely worth while to bestow a word 


of argument on the few who may be so stupid as 
to entertain it. The only question is, what are 
and what are not the egents in nature that are 
properly denominated remedies. To this question 
the attention of the reader will be directed in the 
next paper, after which it can be easily ascertain- 
ed whether any of them are embraced in the gen- 
eral and very indefinite term “ drugs,” and, con- 
sequently, whether drugs are ever remedies for 
disease —Q. E. D 


RErLY BY R. T. TEALL, M.D. 

I confess myself highly gratified by the man- 
ner in which Dr. Uurtis has commenced this dis- 
cussion, in clearly defining his terms and carefully 
stating his positions. With a single exception, I 
see nothing to controvert, save on merely techni- 
eal grounds , and where correct ideas are convey- 
ed, 1 will not quarrel about words. There are, 
however, several intimations that positions will be 
hereafter advanced which | shall be obliged to 
dissent from and controvert. Bat [ must hold Dr 
Curtis to the proof of his first and fundamental 
premise. In his previous article he volunteered 
to demonstrate, beyond all que:tion, the “ self- 
evident” truth, that nature bas provided remedies 
for diseases. He now intimates an intention to 
give this vital and primary question the go-by, 
and assume it tobe true. He thinks it “ scarcely 
worth while to bestow a word of argument on the 
few who may be so stupid” as to deny it, and so 
will pass on to the “ on/y question —what are and 
what are not the agents in nature that are prop- 
erly denominated remedies.” 

Now, Doctor, this will never do. We are among 
that unfortunate few who are so “ stupid” as to 
disagree with you, and so we demand the * self- 
evident” When we have settled the 
that nature has or has not pro- 
vided remedies—we may properly proceed to the 
discussion of the next questions in order: what 
are the remedies which nature bas provided ’— 
how shall we know them? eto., ete 


evidence 
starting point 


—_—-__ +--+ ce 
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TESTIMONIALS TO DE, 8. & STRONG. PRESENT- 
ATION OF SILVER PLATE. 


Om the 2 th of December there was a festive gathering 
at DR. 8, 8. STRONG'S “ Remedial Institute,” at Sara- 
toga Springs. It was an oceasion of rare interest. To see 
a large number of Sarategians, patients who had been 
cured of greatly benefited at the Lastitute, and who bad 
how come from different parts of the country, bringing 
their testimonials of confidence, was delightful. At cight 
o'clock in the evening, a Service of Silver Plate was 
sented to the Doctor and his lady, one of which 
bore this inseription: “ Christmas, |) S08 8. 4. Strong. 
oe < eee O° Cam See 7. 

veral appropriate toasts were presen by Hen, J. 
Meienm, Gad expended &, end everything passed off 
Pleasantly 

Such were the tesdmoniala, end such the enthusiasm of 
those who had intrusted their lives and health in his 
hands—-THE HIGHEST RECOMMEND. Many highly 
complimentary levers were received from who bad 
been restored at the Institute, and bad returned home. 
Dr. Strong (not EB. 5. Strong, who formerty bad an Institute 
at Saratoga: these names are frequently confounded) is 

with deeited success, and lndef, devouing 
himeelf to the duties of bis Hie standing 
may be a from the fact, that bis embraces 
many of the most a families toga. 

Among the many letters received by Dr. Strong le ene 
from Prof. Pearson, of Ueion College, indorsed by Dr. 
Nott, the President of the College, and two others below : 


To Svtveerms &. Staowe, M_D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

My peas Se: It may be « matter of interest to you to 
hear from my sister-in-law, your late patient. From the 
me she lef your house, two months since, she bas hed 
no . . We are to sey, may be prosounced 
well. Her recovery ome toall her friends, A short 
account of her case may be of use to those whe are afflict- 
ed a8 she waa. 

The foundation of her roubles was laid about that most 
critical period of woman's life—the time of puberty. Being 
awa> from home, at school, the pecessary precautions 
whieh ber case uired were negiected. and she beeame 
a confirmed invalid. The ordinary means of relief failed 
of success; and in the spring of 185 she was taken to 
Brooklyn, and piaced under the care of a well-known 
poyertan, skillful io the diseases of females. Here she 
remained more than seven months, bat without benefit 
Leaving Brootlyn in Janaary, 1554, she became the ge 
ten: of an emment New York physician, residing in his 
house, which Was used as a private bosp:tal £1 females. 
Al the ead of a year she was no better, but rainer worse. 

Her wird physician, as well known in New York as 
eltmer of the former, met with no better success after « 
trial of ten mouths, During ber stay in Brooklyn and 
New York, the most learned professors were cailed as 
consalting physicians, and no means were lef untried 
which seemed tikely t: afford relief After a residence in 
Brooklyn and New York of two years aad a half, she was 
removed to my bouse, with the settled conviction In the 
minds of her frends that, being past cure, it was usciess 
to try further experiments; and Mt was only through the 
earnest per-unsion of our friend, Mra B., that we con- 
sented Ww try your fessional skill as a last resort. She 
Was taken to your — in April, wpom ber bed, without 
sufficient strength to sit up an hour, and came away in 
September, cured 

We feel under obligations to you and Mrs 8. for your 
persevering attentions and kindness under many die 
couragements, Which no mere words of money can ever 
repay. Very respectfully yours, ete., 

JONATHAN PEARSON. 

Usson Courses, Schenecotady, N. Y., Nor. 24, 1554. 

Having read the above statement, and being well ac- 
quaiuted with the young lady in relation ty whose sick- 
ness, sufferings, and cure the above certificate of Prof. 
Pearson \s given, and being also well acquainted with the 
facws generally comtained in said certificate, | don't heai- 
teste to sey, that it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say, that | believe the same to be correctly and truly 
slated ELIPHALET NOTT. 

Usion Contec, December 4, 188, 

Dean Doctor: I give you a statement of my ease, that 
the suffering may be induced to seek the benefit of your 
skint, I been in decline of health six years, and for 
the last two and a ha’f years confined mostly to my bed. 
I consalted many physicians, without benefit. Learning of 
your skill in sach cases, | was taken on a bed to the Re- 
mertiat Institate, where I bad the assurance of recovery. 
After being there six weeks | was able to walk about a 
mile; and in far months was dismissed cured. I bad 
the best of care, and ali that could be desired for hearth 
and comfort, While at the D.ctor’s | saw seversl, who 
came on their beds, restored \o good health, and rapid 
improvement was seen in the patients generally. What- 
ever representation of skill or advauteges which the 
Deetor voids fortn for the encou of the invalid is 
fully believed aod found true by whe know bim. 

MELINDA FOX. 

Baoapacow, N. Y., De»mbe 16, 13 8. 


I hereby indorse the above certificate of 7" ~ -— 
Ox. 


My paar Sin: It may serve the interest of the invalid 
to Know that your skil) in the care of disease is demon- 
strated in the restoration of these who were regarded 
hopeless. I was tak n to your Institute, a distance of a 
hundred miles, on a bed, to whice I had been almost 
constantly confined for seven months, being unable to sft 
up for even half an hour. My friends feared the jou 
would prove fatal. Various physicians were consul 





1859.) 


but without »sny permanent advantage, until I tried your 
skill, which, I am happy to say, resulted in my core. My 
improvement was surprisingly rapid, so that in five weeks 
I watked about half a mile, and in three months walked 
two miles, with great pleasure. My recovery is one of 
the many remarkable cures of various diseases which I 
saw at your Institute, and which can be fully appreciated 
only by eye- ltnesses of such ext serdinary resaits. | om 
happy to be able to commend invalids to your care, not 
only because whatever can be ¢ by medical science 
may be ex bat with the knowledge that you are 
governed by the bighest sense of moved Hit 
+ integrity. ELIZABE L. INGALLS. 
Wesrront, N. Y., December 28, 1858. 


Warer-Cure anp Hypropatuic 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, No. 15 LAIGHT STREET, NEW 


Dk, CORTON, ib , | Proprietors, 


that we have newly fitted our 
and provided, at po 

the greater ea of ear 
great veriety «f 

geatiemes with 

with direct reference 

All diseases are 
and theusands cam 
successsful in our 
with improved 
of sill greater success 

Daring the past year 

rheumetiom every stage 
comptaint, 4 ™ al tts 
most obstioate 
of all bnown ty 
with all their consequchers ; 
dysentery, of the bowels, ete. We have alo treated 
ater ity iy, with all forms of © uterine diseases 
and dispincements” Bnown t te profession. These 
affections, with cancers and polypous tamors, we have 
tuade a specialty heretofore, and shali continue to do se. 
. Oar Cen dete al remese embrace am, ante, fod, 
tom parciters elect bs ty, maguetiaw , ov/inthente and wym- 
nate oe réca,and mental recreations, reriousty modi- 
fied and adapted to our patients, as each particular ease 
deman-ta 

The surgical part of our practice embraces the fn 
iegate~ au ry. ani cong bt ~, for the care of cancers, 
pol: pl, hemorrhoids, and various uleers and tumors, 

Our location ts v the business parte of the city, as 
ant and airy, adjacent to promenade grounds of St 
Park, and @ fall view of the beautifal Hudson 
wert side of the city 

Term, from #7 we €15 per week, payable weekly in ad- 
va. @ Eotrance or consuttation fee Rach patient 
must bring linen sheet .« pair ef a 
a frtubles, and half a degen towe 
hired for $1 per week 


"y . 

Dr. ‘Taytor’s Institution, 
at 67 West Thirty-Righth Street, and 29 Cooper Institute 
New York. - We give advice and treatment in alt forms of 
acute and chrome disease, capecially in affections of the 
digestive and pulmonary organs, cost) pation. paralysis, 
neuraigia, female disenses, and alt diseases conn ected 
with weakness of the musealar and nervous svetems 
Send for a pamphlet. GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D 

CHAS. FP. TAYLOP, M.D. 


oba's 
on the 


° can 


Hyormnic 
No. 6) and *5 Cdemola Sweet, corer of 


“Brooktyy Heteurs 


Fetab.iehmen', 
Craaverry 

The establishment is ncated on the banks of the Fast 
Ev ©. commanding «full view of the Bay, Harb rv, and © ty 
of Now York, ao is ope of the most d sweble r-sidences ta 
the cewnrr.. 

The neuse ts sepplied with the purest weter, the ro-me 
are larg aod wiry, «nd po; ains ©) 1 be spared on the pert 
of the Dr. and tw wife to make ther patients end patrons 
feel at bh-me «hile stoppmg @th thm. fhe Louse le easy 
of ae ee from New Yorn, is being only Leo oF three Dix ke 
from Fatem Ferry Che very bet R- ne sean be gv o 
ast» the Doctor's ekilt and rucerss to weating dieess , aad 
tae gen ral manag meat of th- bou-«. 

Teaws— From $10 to $19 per wees for patients; bo rders, 
Sl Sep er day An enwa: ce tee be expected of pat en's. 

GEORGE #. ADAM, M.P., 
tf. Pr sictan an) Proprietor 


Gatresspure Hyerexie Home. 
pr bv 


All diseases treated apon ati tly Aygir é 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATHS administered. Add 
DRS. WM. B. & SARA W. KERNEY, 


Td Galesbarg, Knox Co., Il! 


Hyerto -‘lrera- 
AND MANUAL LABOR-CURE (twenty miles 


PETeERSBU RET 
PEUTIC 
east of Troy. N. Y.) — The Sabseriber having tecome 
associated with Dr. Wu. H, Viwgy, of the Hygeio- Medical 
Coltege, New York, will announce that bus Cure wil be 
re-openet under new arrangements, and wth far greater 
faciities than heretofore, on the 1st of next May. 

Terms, $4, 6, and $8 per week for patients Boarders, 
) $2 15 per week. An entrauce fee is expeciest from patients. 
ie AZOR ESTEE, Preprietor. 


THE WATER-CURE 


Chrie- 


| sielans who in thelr & 
) Agencies could compare with Dr J. ©. Jackson and Dr. 


Heattn! Hearrn!! Hearn!!! 


Reeders of the Waten-Cvne Jovwgnat, 
Have you Rheumatiam, or Pilea, or Paralysis? 
Have you Bronchitis, or Sore Byes, or Catarrh ? 
Have vou Deafness, of Sick or Nervous Headache ? 
Have you Congested Brain, of Partial Loss of Sight? 
Have you Dy» of Congestion of the Langs? 


Have you Lover or ma Mpetorta ? 

Have you Chronic Donte? 

Have you almost incurable Costiveness? 

Have you Serofula in any or many of lis forms? 
Have you Uterine Disease ? 

Have you § or Genital Weakness? 
Have you #n unaccountanle Debility ? 

Have you Loss of Appetite? 

Have you Dizziness of Head? 

Are you “ nervous?” 


De Sou Shew oF Smoke Tobseon and would you lke 


Have you formed an for Strong Brink ? 
De Jaan ape 


And eat stinmulating an‘ bi¢h-seasemed food ? 

And would you like to have your babus changed ? 
Beheve me w I tell yoo that there is no place in the 
Talted States where you can eo -arrly get what you w nA 
Ova Hows"—a Water-Oure in Danevitte. Living- 
ston Cousty, N.Y. Ltnow what l am talking about, for 
I have visited many of the bes establishments in Furope 
os well as in this country, aud [ have never met two Phy- 


how wo apply —_ 


WN. Austin Men ant women had heuer travel 2, 0) 
tiles 'o be ander the care of these persons, roi 
they heve to borrow the money at ten per cent —than to 
have treatment given gratuitously at some pydro-drug 
estabhshment. Here are some Arty pationts from all parts 
of the Union and Canada. Among them ls not: ae who ls 
pot d well. One of them, « gentleman from South- 
weatern ‘as. came nearty 8.000 mites to be treated of 
Dyspepsia and Cough. He had the we: some five 
= since, whi h were suppressed, and oe he haa 

& @eaikly and failing man. After being under trea'- 
Mrnt some oine months he has broken out #\th (he measios 
anew, and new will get bie health. Cures not le-« extra- 


ordinary than this are taking place im thts este biishin: nt ; 


all the while. 

Bat this ts not all. 

Te you want to learn Sor fo | ref 

Do you want to learn how to conk * 

De yo" want to learn hee to cat and drink * 

De you wish to learn how to dress’ 

To walt ? to sirep? to think 

Deo you want your som trained ? 

Or your feeble, siexiy daaghter made strong * 

Or thelr bodies and miod better related ? 
This Water-Cure ts the best place in the Union 

I would rather my family woak!l «pend three 

with Dr. Jack«on and Mies Austin at any cost, than to go 
t Saratoga or the White Salphar Springs for nothing 
When will the people learn good sense’ Here are a man 
aod woman who have by patient and un@earted labor for 
ten years wie’ their way to the Aeort of Nature, and 
found in her depths tne 


montrs 


SRORET OF HER STRENGTH, 
snd by applying her resources to human ills, have cur 
more persons than any (wo practitioners in America in the 
same space of line And yet widety as they are known, 
there ere millio of the sick who know them not, whe 
might get geod beatth If they onty could know 
shall biess God as long as I live for coming to them, and 
so will my ‘emily. OUOniy ome thing do [ regret—that Dr 
Jackson's voice as a public speaker can not be heard in 
every village and town in this whole lend. Why, the in 
structions he gives us are rth all i « say here 
He and tes co-workers ar ¢ «rrmeat, They really te d+ « 
what they say. And they prove lt by their liven And I 
am rejoiced to learn that the Dr hasia co tempiation pext 
winter t+ leetare. Then those friends of tue caves who 
are wise enough to obtain his services for a course of byg!- 
eule lectares will know © bether | «xaggerate of bot, when 
1 aay be ie ome of He on # arr meary 9 f tren ye 
aed is dving by pen and tongue and practice for the health - 
reform a stapendeds work. [t will pay a walk of a ban- 
dred miles to get the privilege of siteng down in this 
“ Ome” and see things work. Everything la reel. From 
the least t+ the greatest in bie home, his hetpers are lik: 
bim— at-wiasd- Their faith in t+ is complete. And 
I do not wonder atl. For in — degree it the same 
with bie gureta, “Odd,” and ~ curwus.” end “ novel,” 
and “ strange” it may seem to me « litte while, bat soon 
you are carried by some means over to hts side, and 
to bim that ne le -@ Oh + ig ¢ and you are in the 
It ie me ignorant c’ass that is thos moved. Men 
boghest «ulture in the land, and women of the eh« 
flnement speak the same langusge with regard to him 
Of these, by the wav, [| mention ira Spanidimng, of Canada 
Weat; Prof. John Clark, now of Oberiin, formerly o” Mise 
issippi; Prof Thomas, Georgetown, Ky.; Rev. Wm. A 
Simona, of Georg'a; Rev. Samuel |. May, of Syracuee, 
N. Y.: Lyman A. Spalding, Exq., Lockport, N. Y.; sam" 
Witkeson, Eaq., formerly eviter Albany & he 
N. ¥., now of the editorial staff of the New York 7) dune ; 
these, with —— of others who keow Dr. Jackson in- 
tumately, regard him as [ de. (Of ladies, | may mention 
oat of hondreda, Mra. Louise Johnson Buffalo, N.Y 
©, A. Joy, Hopedale, Mas. ; 
Mass.; Mra. Panny Jotnson, Fiskerale, Mase; Mre 
Henry Jones, Brockville, ©. W.; a! of whom are in the 
tegnest social stunting, and wi'l bear me out in there 
statements, Miss Harrie’ N. Austin is also a @ fede and 


them I 


vate to 


; Mra. 
Mise D ra Hurgess, Boston, 


) eomforanie and a pair: 


> tor be Deaght A re, ee they 


} cots, with ite life, and social and inv 


’ Me C. P. FRE 


JOURNAL. 


worthy of distinet portraiture. 1 shall call public attention 
to her in the next number of this Journal, saving nothing 
further now than that she edits a hee lth journal called 


The Letter- Aw, 


which | wish every man and woman tm the land woul! 
read one yeor. It costs Ofty conte « year, and would pay 
in any family to which \t was introduced five hundred per 
cont. on the outlay. Dra Jackson and Austin have wri 
ten Wacts which are doing great good, and if the Hearn 
Keroumens knew their value, they would order therm fron 
ali parts of the Union [am happy to be able to say that 
the call G4 them is increasing, and that those who have 
purchased them report very &vorably of the guxd they are 
doing L cen not close this letter without saying that the 
Cure is pleasantly situated, ts well managed internally, 
bes well-ventilated and well-furnished rooms, an: . e 
is the best of the kmd Leversaw. The food is well-cooked 
and plain, and © g tert m—those af the pationts who eat 
meat having private meals. | wish rae s1ck could see fir 
one week what I have seen for months; Dr. Jackson 
would have to build a “+r” that would accom ‘ 
thousands. He will net thank me for saying this 

bts wth to conduct a0 Instriution notee 6 ye own, bal quit 
moderate in sige, end compact; but I am greatly mistak 
if he does not Gad bimerlf forced the present season to on 
large, for hes reputation and his usefulness are wilet 
every day. The following are the tracts alluded to abor 


No. 1 erdule 
2— Dy) opepate. . 
3—Is the Vueug Mee of the U 4 * 
4—Spermatrrhea | « 
5—Fiveh a» Peed... ® 
6—Deres BR form “ 
T—Hiwe oo the Reproductive *ystem * 1 
&—How to rear besavtal ch: diew (a pri 

vate cireular) : * 50 
9—Chriw larity aed the Heabh Netw 
metion .... * ¢ 


We will end: ne of more of Hem fh thelr prices ar 
Dey the rete carelees, oF @e whl Lay the powlage and 
eed the wheel Hicely @ra. ped up and cerefull) maled or 
aoedlar Oweulare deem ibing the Inetitabee 6 ut oo re 
@iptof asamp & Dey powtner 

re Cie —Pe re me © sting the law trative 
‘ave treat ent ehon 4 bring th. m 
fer bs bap them oo crrival They comet of tw 
tertaies an! ome large © oo bapket) of ome large heavy 
f ‘arge and heavy Wook nh blankets 
There b iter, In any evrmt had b 
ean be o ade te & 
he New ¥ 
>and Chen 


the New Y 


: 


price 8 en's 


with 


and te. /t ren ehee « 
Revere. — me from the 
Rally ad tb) Commiog. hemes 
+ ad Wayland; of fom Fae 
Ral'road t» Ke he ter the Genesee Val ey Ke 
ret to Way! of. of fan the Weet & Bouffe het 
“ Buffaln, New Ve re. and Erie” Reliroad to W 
oto“ Oee Hee” be coach 
Lett reo ve 64 lofoermea i 
are, ehoald be address dt 
TAMPER © JACKSON MID 
MAKKRIET N. AUSTIN, MD 
(Oboe Heme) 
Danevi Livinget« 
RK epeetfully As) 


rk and Eri 
ra Ke 
wh t en're 
hence oF 


cfr Tenete, of 


Pirrsprrae Warer-Cur 


hee weet « 


Thie Lnetl otive te heated of the Or 
Fort Wayne sad Chicago Railroad 

ty at Miayaertdde Savon, and com ines super 

It te supplies © ith shuade oof pure, 

water This shenid be kept io mind hy bnvatids 
‘he uberet imp wtaner in the Veaiment of many cas « 
the wat r shoul! be at 

2 OComventence of secew, We are 
end near & #ation, of one of the lon 
United States, + svading from Philadeiphia \) (bi ago, and 
emorctiig im ite courte wiih reiirom's & a)! parte 
coo" Henke ome to ae from Melne, from 
from New York, trom Penneyivani«, fr Obie, from Lowe 
town T- neessee, from Kentucky, from Mie from Ver 
ginia. ened from nearly ev ry State ip the Union 

A Boearry The eeenery bere is traty eran d. varied, and 
enlivening, Thoagh *ithin Ofeen mi atee’ rite «fa eity 
com ning 125.0609 inhabitant, @e are the eountry, end 
wrr unded by be ‘ ‘ lo the 
ter of the Cure huge focks 
moje te forest trees, and shaded lo fremt are the 
Owe Bever, with le orystal welere, i magnificent sean 
~nla, aod he ever shefting varety of object giadden 
he «>* and setety the min’; and Me raliroad wre'ch 
we We loog afar in elif Cifeebor aed carryiog its 
th asande paseerg fe in view of our daw, atdivg lite 
acd sormea ion the serene, Cure le no + ie -eay 
piace where pati-n « mey Ole of ermat, Th ugh we are 
the coun ry, and tn the et Jor men tof ite pure mir, end tha 
( ree, and Gee een ry, we ere ele reach 
Hectnal en) ymen's 

4. C twat, Oar: lumate ie rh mart ably heal nh ar \s 
invigewating \aflaence we give a due proportion of credit 
for be many remarkable curce © 6 are euaried form, 

Tu females saffering With dis ases pecoliar t 
we commend the Put berg Water-ore. Cor ru 
ths class of @ampleinis hes ben truly greif, og; and | 
had corasion & bias the Water-Cure 64 octhing eler 
oatd bat) id tour greteful homege fur (te hea'ing power 
over these diseases. 

We have the Pieetro Chem 
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Dr. Ek. J. Lowenruan’s Warer- 
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yn. THAYER, 


the made 


Seminal 
bis special as has! 
treatient 

Spermatorrhea of years’ standing permane 
a few weeks by of treatment 
sent (and his method of treatment fully explaine 
part of the United States, on rece ipt oe 

Address (on lose acteom,) O. V. THAYER 

tf B Broome Co. 


a large experier in thelr 


1 in 


Preacriptions 


nily cure 


his mwtle 
1) te any 
MLD... 
ghamton N.Y 
Kenosua ( Wis.) Warer-Curr, 
n Leke Mieriga 
All 


4 @ of the fet healthy « 
Baticdong ta ge ent cov modious 
wih sace « Adit = 

tt T SEeLY, 4D 

BE. VENNOTER, Propriem 


situatert te Ves 
Water pare and svt 
ist ares 'reated 

Fer. Se* 
LNstt- 
hundred patients; is 
Philadelphia, near Bristol, 
SMITH, M.D., 


Bristel, Backs Co., 


avn Sprimvcs Hearra 


TUTION will accommodate one 
situated eighteen miles from 
Pa. Address A 
Pa. 


Warer-Cure ror Femaces Ex- 
OLoarvenr®, at Columbas, Obie, Terme, T to 10 dollars per 
week. For particoters, aidresa, 

May, w 


A Hyproparu, Purr o1 
Vineenz Priessnitz, who has been engaged for several 
years in this untry, Infends to make new arrangements 
with a proprietor of a Water-Cure Establishm or with 
a society in a pla@e that favors this mode of treatment. 

Applicants, please direct a few tines to F. W. M., care 
of Fowler and W ‘ ir® 


W. SHEPARD, MD 


> oO _— 
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oa teak’ seamnm ait 
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practi Oor location 


of females 


CLevetaAND Water-Curn— 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR'S 


ts new commengqng its 


¥.—The above Establi-hment 


Kever th Season, Lt bas been io 


su wera ten f ¢ the pest t o veers; bes treated: ver 
Four Th usend Patienta, who bave ex d bother from 
nearly every Stcte to the Union. ft is now the oldest Be- 
Am riea, bating been veer the chare> of 
one Phyecian | nger than any oth ¢ loettation of te kind, 

The Propri tor intends, as bis Es abliehment was the 
great pi ae cof the new treatm nite the Weel, that it shan 
continge &) be—e@hat it ever has been— PRe-SMINESILY the 
Water Cure of the Weet, 

Laree + xpeadctiurce heave recently been made, without 
ant eithin, on et larging, besutity ng, aod improvir g 

We still contpa- t use the ElvetrOnemieal Beth in 
cases where it can be applied appropriatly ; and our ex- 

tienee fully jastifies previous autieipatioms, that in the 
cures f vr) q@any disessee it is an invalucble sid and in 
many «hers It is impossible, with oar present Bnow edge, t 
effect « cure wi boat i 

Determined to «pere oo expense in keeping up the bigh 
repotarion when ibe Ketablehment has always ea tibed 
the Propr eer be made ett snother adduion t bis mean 
of core, Heb « enlarged and o rected bis Gy mm sium, 
aud eerared the services of Prof. C 8. Drekinson. who bax 
hat ap erperne cect Owen veors as « leach tof Gymnee 
tieand Kiasipa.by He wil! give be p reonal attention 
tw the department. Pc. ns of the moet feeble, as well as 
those of stronger pow: rm, can rap the invaluable addi- 
renal benefit r eu t ng from this treatment 

In the Fema’e Department, Pixarra B Boorr, M.D., still 
om tenes at her ps. Of ber ability a d success i is only 
ne Owsea ) to aay, to those who are une quaint d, that they 
will be meet chee fully referr d tw thee who are. The 
large experien @ we bave bad in the treaimeot of the die- 
eaves » cul ar to females, and the marked sucress which 
hut attended our ef. 4, toduce as 1) behewe that they can 
here be treated «ith « success and ra idity of care eur- 
presed by nue. 

We have mae» die ever: 


ta-behmert in 


the pest year, which we are | 
app!ing to thet large family of « rtulens diseases; end 
from present sat shes, we think it \@ destined t effect a 
wonderal change to the successful treatment of thet class 
of Viseases. 

To the +i K an! afflicted who are se king by alth, and who 


‘Tuts Curr HAS BEEN OPEN SEVEN 
elicits the admiration of all 
Our arm ond desi 


For FOURTEEN 
-Sdelline 


YEARS 
We have spared no pains to make our /¥ 
re Is to core te od & whe come tous for relef 
&. O GLEASON, M.D. ; or ; wm YY 
MRS. R. B. GLEASON, M.D., { Elmira, N.Y. 


wish to try what art aod skil', surreor ded by all a edtul 
faot ives and ‘he mest careful atention eon de. to give again 
the blessing of bealth—we sied y invite them t+ give us a 
ial, T T. SEELVE. MD, Proprietor. 


Granire Strate Wartrr-Cure, 
HILU NS. E—the patronege of this Institute daring t+ 
past sear hes been lerger then ev. r before, Patten s wii 


fiat no pains sper doe @ re rel xed to make "Ove of the 
moet desire ble r.eorts for toval de in the ture. For the 


\ best Ave years’ empl ment has been furnished to inwalid« 


Sho desire it, and are able He epgage mn uy by which thee 
in cee! tare redaced their expenres, Mary, aan, bare 
pave been gre tly bem fl ed by this arrangement as regards 
ihe f eure. 

Patic-n's wsbing fr her in ormeti nw It eddevee Dr. Vail 
oe Crcalar, P.O. addees, Hol N. H, 


Warer-CureE 


ase of pablie 


‘ 
Gien Haven 
(C ritand County, N.Y) 
pet ange +f this celetra fered i advia- 
ale to reorgen's+ ead en'arge lie mecies! staff, and sit 
enehus the proorkt r b> eepcoe his prievs for the yrar 
189, whet will renge from $5 ayward, according wr ome 
occupies. WM. L CHA? LIN, Pioprik te, 
M.D. (ES EDICT. MD, we WILLIAM JANSEN 
Dr C.4, ARMSTRONG, FLLEN BEARD, MD. 1* 


Dr. Wepver’s Water-CurE 
ESTABLISHMENT Ie at Chestnut Hil, Phitade’phia ©, 
Pa. hae why 5° 

New Grarrenserc W ATeEr- 
CURR, near Utiva, 8. Y. Por farther pariea’ars see Ic. 
pum! ef of thts Joornel, of addres 
Ts R. HOLLAND, New Graefeoberg, N. Y. 


~ Mount Prospecr Warer-Cure, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ —This establishment ix oo sttanted 


estranged as & present a: @uval elites fir comfut 
and te provement in bea! h darieg the wint f mootha Fer 


Circular, adder es 
J. 0. NORTH, MD. of MARTHA FRENCH MD. 
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SaratocaA Warer-Cere, on 
BROADWAY, near CONGRESS BPRING.—Op na all the 
year fr Lawatids and Boarders. (hy mica! aed Vapor Bathe, 
also dot and Cold Bathe for citizens of strengets, ot all heures 


ot the day. 
Saratnge Springs, N. Y. N. BEDORTHA. MD. 


Fowter anp Wetis— Upon 
fo king over the a» dical depertment of your J arna’, | do 
bet Ged a novee of De. Hamiton’s lnethate, Wi yp a te- 
cert ihe foliowing, and enlige ose wbe has, under bis care, 
ome up from the ery verge of an : arly tm to © mopare- 
o bealh and happturs:, ead a prospect of fare Ure- 
ulnese. 

Dr. Haathon’s Medica! and Hyg nic Irstitatien f+ the 
irealment of chrome diewe « 9 at Seraiqa Springs, N. Y., 
where oll cur bie diseases are ( sace sefully 

The Bab errangewents are with every Gorli'y 
for ew ee ful sppreaion. Coanectd with the estabii-n 
ment is a large G) mors um, ia which the paves tase len 
lghtn train tw healt. 

The Domestic department ls ander the cherge of an et- 
P reneet person, giving to the house «very oumf rt ebich 
1s posit @ in such an Lositet on. 

Th M. dies! “eperiment is copducted by KB bert UH: mil. 
ton, M.D. well Baown as a ery enc setal end exp reno 
phys'etan le the treatment: f male die-wee, Phat 4i+ bill 
tien whee all others fail. ie evident fn m the great 
humbher &ho come to him despauing, vat to retura to im ir 
homes rj seing. 
uw A. M. NICHOLS Poratg, 8 rivg 


. or co ‘ 
Lawrence Warer-Cure, 
BEATTLEBSORO, VERMONT. 

The Lawrence W ater-Cure having been built expressly 
for a Cure, is the most complete arranged Insti: at) 
country 

LAWRENCE WATER-CURE, 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 

Our Institution is conducted with the utmost liberality 
toward the patients, and every merk of attention paid to 
ther comfort. 

LAWRENCE WATER-(¢ 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 

We expect the sick, our care is for the sick, and we In- 

tend to «+ all who come here sick If there is a possibility 


of doing so at leest, all our exertions will tend t that 
end. 


URE, 


LAWRENCE WATER-ClI 


BRATTLEBOR 


RE, 
» VERMONT, 
has enjoy: d the reprtatien of curing patients—where a 
cure was possible. We strive to retain that reputation 
We offer vo flattering inducements; we state what we do, 
and no more. 

LAWRENCE WATER-CURBER, 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 

Patients sending us a diagnosis of their disease, we will 
advise with them free of chery, whether it would be of 
advantage for them to wy a course of ovr reaiment. 

LAWRENCE WATER-CURE, 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 

Patien'’s about visiting a Water-Cure would do well to 
send lo us for «ur Circular before engaging cleew here. 1 
learo from that more parieulars regarding Brattleboro. its 
W ater-Oure, price, ete 

LAWRENCE WATER-CURR, 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


We have attached to the Instition the best of nurses 
and attendanis. Our rooms are large and airy, and 
med eu department under the direction of experienced 
and highly educated Physicians Ali leuers addressed to 
the proprietor will be promptly attended to. 

JOSEPH DAVISON, Proprietor. 
© W. GRAW, tp 
CHRISTOPHER R. BLACKALL, { Physicians. 


Breautirurt Location.—No more 


deligh fl lee 1. o cam b fe d than th ate of the Pena 
Woter Cure, sttaated om the be gts lo the @etere exr m- 
uy of ide ety 4 Poort, Li, owe ale how the & sutra! 
Lake Peor a Is cow open and re eis ing path ow 
Dre M. NEVINS and p 
pakAd KENYoN, { 


. . = > r ni 

Tus Famity Paper or tHe 
WEST! Seasonable and Liberal For each $9 subscriy 
tion to the Amegtoan Evusa.mr received this spring, a 
premiam of eight © cent packages of rare seeds will be 
sent post-paid, viz. : 

Gaagpen Sxeps.— White Cape Broeol!, Giant White Solid 
Celery, White Viewna Kobi Bobi, Early Curked Silesian 
Lettuce. 

Bane Tese Seems. —Norway Spruce, European Silver 
Fir, Seotch rir, Kentucky Coffee Tree. 

Address J. BR. DODGE, Springfich!, 0 
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A Sensation Boos.—Markt- 
monial Brokerage in New York. 


Just 
Published. 


By A Reporter 
Sent by mal, post-paid, for $1, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway 


THE WATER-CURE 


THe Warten Qvesttoy. 
AMERICAN FS. FOREIGN WATCHES 
A CARD. 


The onty cotirely satisfactory proof of a good wateh is 
thet it tells correctly and without interruption the true 
time of day. All of tests are Wrusery. If the wateh 
will not perform equably and with acouracy, it is to ne 
= Whatever that it i elaborately Guished, thet 

shapes and patented devices are adopted. that 

novel escapements and ingenious conirivances for com- 
= ion are introduced, or that the whole | vered bya 

pus name and by a massive ant crwtly case. Hundreds 
of Worthless watches are beaut fully finished, and seme are 
exquisitely contrived to ran badly and wear out quickly 
A great deal of work is most ofien a great desl of com- 
plexity, and all will admit that po amount of mere polish 
will advantage any piece that te radically malformed or 
imexactly Gtied. Li is inmpé vy of -owt wcfim and 
mathematical correctness in the size and shape of ev 
part as the application of machinery to the purp se alone 
onew o, that, with sufficient nicety of finish, accomplishes 
the desired result The founders and managers of the 
American W ateh Company of Waltham are determined to 
make viMEKEEPens whether they make money or not 
They do not undervalue ornament, bat they feet that they 
can got overvalue fme Tum © THR MEANING OF THEIR 
WHOLE eeTAsLisnwENtT Thoreugh!y f&miliar by prectical 
experience with the evils inherent im foreign watches 
evile which all wateh-dealers will bear them out in 
saying, render nearty worthless for sll the purposes of 
time-keepng « large majority of foreign watches 
they aim, through the subsiitation of mechanical ectence 
for the uncertain jadgment of the eve and imperfect sk ill 
of the hand, produce an article that shall not ouly book 
like a watch bat perform the duty of a wateh, adorning it 
with such «a degree of as le ent t which 
through costiiness will pot be put abo the reach of acy 
class in the community. And that they Jane done tt «and 

thang «4, they confidently appeal to the thousands 
whose daily coming and going is regulated by the Wa 
tham watches to say. la every system. even th 
there will be imperfection.an! insicoces of failure doahtless 
ocear in the Waltham manufacture a system which 
produces waiches whieh are éd-+'é af rather than sneer 
the proporben of such most be redace:t a minin 

Having achieved this decisive victory—a victory with a 
reasou for it-—the American Watch Company is far from 
being disappointed at Ube frequent sod unseru 
position it meets from many in the Importing 
This opposition was & have been expected, snd the 

of tt will be apparent to any one who ¢ 
of the importers’ trade y profitable 
The Company bave no reason to be dissatiafied 
bitwed 


ts foree 


beat, 


bosiness 


lers 
the ext and ' 
character. 
with the amount of patronage It fFece ves 
were largely & 
and to work by night as well as dey, bat 
that any portion of the commenity shonld 
the real merit of their watehes. UU nfortuc 
article in common use whieh people ¢ 
understand os the wateh, and & m-n's watebimak 
only reliance for judgmeat. >» | 
ed watches yield a rich prof ealer 
and their abondant repair afforis a ban ison romtie bo tbe 
retailer, the Company expects a good veal of deery 
disparag ent. wise shaking of the head, and fat 

The Company is gratified to be able aay 
there are hundreds ' \ 
not in importation, or in an old steck on he ), and a large 
circle of out-door patients; who have ac national anti pathios 
to an American watch ; wh ndeed, from patriotic mot * 
would rather distribute them, even if they were not twice 
as sound and honest and cheap as any other, with wh 
Waltham watches may be fund. The ¢ pany nf 
dently maintains that its watches will abide the conchusiv« 
teat of time-kee ping, and upen that ground it is content t 
rest its claims to the general patronsge. The pattie will 
bear in mind that these watches are made for reputation 
and with the responsibility of perpetual gueranty con 
stantly in view; for however they may change banda, in 
whosoever bands they are found faulty, and at whatever 
period, the Company is bound to make them good 

For the American Wateh Company (Successor to Ap- 
pleton, Tracy & Co.), 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents 
5 Maiden Lane, New York 

The following gentlemen, among many + thers, attest thx 
superl rily of nese watebes limek eepers : 
Dr. J. Marion Sime N. P. Witte 
Hon. Horace Greeley J. 0. Wardwell 
Cyrus W. Pield. tev. Dr. Camp. 
Adam W. Spies. blisha Robbins 
William H. Cary Hon. Jona Appleton 
Dr. Wm. I. Dwinetie James Cratkshank 
Gen. G. P. Morris J. F. Qhevetend 
Carlos D. Stuart. Dr. Abel Stevens 
Frank Leslie. How. 8 5. Rand 
Prof. Wm. F. Phelps. dD. FT ann 
Hon N. P. Banks. Abram 8. Hewtu 
das. W. Simonton. C. Beéwards Lester 
Dr. James O. Noyes. Peter Cooper 
Rev. James Fioy Witeon G. Hunt 
Hon. F. J, Otters. Hon. H. 4. Van Dyck 

“ A. Bartingame. D. J. Townsend 

“ J. W. Baines. Hon. Frank Tuth Ul. 
Prof. Alfred C. Roe. Cornelius Mathews 


A Farm ort 


ACRES to let, on shares, adapt of improve 
ment. (On the vege arian «yeiem Apply to of address 
Tod ‘ 


ONFIDENCE, Southport, Cont 


sinee itis 


by the multiplication of Acreaae 


r is hts 
erciore as impor 
wort’ an 


g aud 
it praise 
»wever, that 


nm the trade whose supreme inter ‘ 


Hui Rep 


biads 


| S87 cercudstances, nor la any 
‘ afer a fe@ days’ use. 


JOURNAL. 


. ) 
A Sunstrruve ror Leap Pipe. 

A new and valuadle article, wa: « romb-eletc Pipe of % 
Hose, @ ich con be werd instead of Leed Pipe, wih pamps 
of ay Kind, od F re -mcucting far Nh p rect safet 
This Pipe is the resa t of ma y + Xperiments end of ) cars 
Ulal Gaver various ans, and ie row with coptkt pce « fret 
the Pubilc of the Suct om, Forcing, of Conducting of 
wabr in ev. ry of ony place Wh re pipe le mh quin d 

It p sores th follow g propertice 

li imparie po deleterions su nee to the water onder 
y effects it unph asanty 


Tt te safflctently elastic t be easily bent Into carves, te 

It 2 not afoot d by efther heat of ootd 

It wit not burst if wa er is foern in 

it & not & Jorn d by + xp cnare 

Ik may b otted and Waneported im slim et any 
(if hendkh @ @ % care) neemerad'c Omee, and from is 
erty can a t be cae ty made to o awe 

ik will oar @ pre-sae of frm TS we 100 
tnek, | at can be made to stead that of 100 ite to 
loch if reqar d 

It duractlity mast be grea’. Samples can be seen wh 
bave bern io comst nt ase «xpesed b the atmos, bes o 
five jears, and also some that have been alta bed ’ a 
mon haurepamp and burie! in th arth f © three year 
@ ne of which show any Hen of deeny im elport, Ute Pipe 
te ‘omposed uf ingredients which ate im eirucible emer pt 
by fre, 

Tae price at which this artice & 
with 9 tov. lar ble prop ries, o 
want of pipe for 

teen be made of ony els ree 
of more 

Coaplings aad suitable connections ere pre par 
Ye furniefed with i, made of a cx and m 
et © tromte. 

Tete Pipe te ow. Gere fon ce t the ear house of 
manufec urers BOSTON I NG COMP NY 
OF rw r of emer aed ( hence Hh ator 


First Prize Gotp anp Sitven 


MEDAL MELODFONS AND HARMONIUMS—Tro 
fer ot Style, fom $67 to Cte EK commented 1 
superh t It others by T tacea, W. Mason, Da 
M seam, ot a . ive’ Drie 
wohtcd ewhil ited 
Tee CeLesactep Onean Ilan 
mate oly b ribers, w 
reeds, two Oar ke  f 
pedal base contein ng (eo 
Organ Harmontiam, 9% 
Ul smeomam, w 
bank of kee mr 
Organ Melutevs 
two banka of k ye 
Mote rome, wih 
Bie gant ilustrat 4 pampr lets it ~ . 
Whore M\iS0ON & HAMELIN, i 
New York Warcrooma, CHICKERING 
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Hanp-Book or Sranparp Pno- 
NOGERAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of * Brief Loag- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
ele 

This work prosents every principle of every style of the 
ari, commencing with the aonlysis of words, and 
to the moat repid reporving style, in sack a form and mac- 
nor, @ith each tullness o: explanation and completeness of 
ustration, and with such other festars as w fully 
the work to the ase of scho le and t sel-instruction, 816 
ducdecine pages. Price, boand in masiin with embossed 
eide-title, post-paid, $1 2%. With sp'en ‘id gilt side-title 
and marvied edges, post-paid, $1 50. Mor cca, full gilt, 
post-paid, $3 

FOWLER AND WELLIA, 908 Broadway, New York. 


Now Revdy 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rurat Manuvuats! 
These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
Art; thus promoting pablic taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and inereasing the 
profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections Southero as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein 
Tue Houses: 
A Pocket Magual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out- Buildings, with many 


The series comprises : 


Original Designs. 


Price, in paper covers, % cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


Tuk GARDEN: 

Comprises Directions for the Cu'tivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits Fiowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrabs, aed an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth 

I'r ce 


n paper covers, 80 cents; In muslin, 50 cents. 


fue Farm: 
m Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
neing, Farm Implements, 


With 


nures, Draining, Irrig 


Chapters 
ation, Fe 
et Ltustrated 


Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; la muslin, 50 cents 


Domestic ANIMALS: 
A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Hus- 


bandry; with Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 


ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbita, Dogs, ete, the 
Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees 


Price, in paper covers, 3%) cents; in muslin, 50 centa, 


THE HOUSI THE GARDEN-—THE 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


found in handsome gilt volame, may be had for 
1 0. It forms of itself a Compters Lipnany or Rurar 
uuld tbave a place on the book-shelf of 
prepaid by Finest 
AND WELLA, 

New York 


FARM—AND 


me large 


rates, and al 
' re country 
POAWLER 
No. 60S Broadway 


HYGBIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 


From the earliest periods sinee the commence 
ment of the institution, now known by the above 
title, it has been a cherished desire, on the part of 
ita founders, to eee it placed on such a footing as 
to successfully compete with any other medical 
Daring the years which have elapsed be- 
tween that period and the present, very nearly the 
whole burden has fallen upon the shoulders of its 


school 


principal, Dr. Trall, and in spite of almost every 
disadvantage it has steadily risen in popular favor 
as the place where Hygienic truth was taught in 
Its advantages have, of course, been 
limited, and to those who have had the hardest 
but it bas been 


its purity 


work in it, it has been profit/ess ; 
demonstrated 

First.—That by it, or through its influence, the 
cause of Hydropathy (to ave the most common 
term) has been advanced by the proper educa 
tion of numerous teachers, lecturers, and practi 
tioners, many of whom are spreading the truth 
) broadcast throughout the land ; aad 


Sifty shares. 


Second._That its permanent continuance, with 
increased facilities and a wider influence, is not 
only @ necessary, but an entirely practicable 
plan 

And this has been an object of considerable 
thought for a long period, because it has been 
found that the number who really desire to at- 
tenl, and would do so under proper circumstan- 
ces, is constantly increasing. 

Let it be borne in mind, that during every win- 
ter session there have been from forty to fifty 


bona fide students, including both sexes, and rep- | 


resenting nearly every State in the Union—many 


of whom have graduated with honor to themselves , 


and their a/ma mater—so that the institution has 
ranked third among the five medical schools of 
New York city ; and this, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that the d/lepathic (now no more “ regular” 
than our own) Colleges offered superior induce- 
ments for the acquisition of knowledge on many 
pointe which it is our aim to teach ; although, of 
course, they did not teach the Therapeutic sys- 
tom, which we claim to be the only true one. 

I am aware that many have supposed Dr. Trall 
to be deriving an income from the school; but 
such is not the case, Had the same amount of 
time been devoted to his ample professional busi- 
ness the pecuniary result would have been far 
greater. And it must be distinctly understood, 
that the project of raising a large fund, for. build- 
ing and other purposes, is not to be for the ag- 
grandizement of any particular individual, but 
simply and solely for the purposes mentioned. A 
sufficient guarantee of this will be given to con- 
tributors. 

It then becomes a question—How shall we raise 
such a fund as is proposed ? 

And I answer : The amount stated, say $25,000, 
may be divided into equal shares of $25 each, 
which is a sum so small that almost every well- 


; wisher of the cause can take at least one share, 


while there are many who will take from fen to 
Thus, becoming stockholders, each 
will have a voice in the control of its affairs pro- 
portionate to the amount contributed, and the 
sums subscribed need not be paid until the whole 
amount is pledged. 

The control of this fand may be under a portion 
of the Trustees, to be selected as Trustees of the 
Building Fund, who may be bound for the prop- 
er performance of their duti¢e. 

I am authorized to say, that in the event of suc- 
cess in raising the necessary means, Dr. Tral! will 
relinquish any individual right which he may now 
hold, and will come io, as any other professor, 
under the employment, as such, of the mannge- 
ment, which may conxist of certain Directors, to 
be chosen by the stockholders 

This plan provides only for suitable bu ldings, 
ete., for the college purposes, and when the first 
amount is raised, there will be less diffivulty in 
raising & similar amount for the permanent en- 
dowment of the institution 

And there is no question that the scheme is 
entirely practieable, and that it may, with pro 
effort, be accomplished, this present summer Pet 
those interested, then, communicate with the ua- 
dersigned, whe will be glad wo receive any sug- 
gestions relative to the matter, aad also reliable 
promises te pay, to any extent. 

In another article will be given the advantages 
which would accrue from this plan, not only to 
individual«, bat to Warer-Cures, and to whole 
communities C BR. Buacwaur, M.D., 

15 Lawour &r., N. Y. Sec. Board of Trustees. 
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4 REMAREABLE BOOE. 


IN PRESS, 
and will be issued immediately, 
HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION, 
or THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY ; 
Snowe How ro Aceuias ann Retain Bony 

Symaetey, Heart, anv Vicor; Secvee 

L we Lire; anv Avow rue InrinmiTies AND 

Devroemiries or Ace 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This is a work which we may safely say will 
command universal attention, and awaken every- 
where a deeper interest in the physical improve- 
ment of the race than has yet been manifested ; 
as it shows how certain and easy this improve- 
ment may be made by the use of the perfectly le- 
gitimate means therein pointed out. Its reve- 
lations of the 

Laws or Human Conricuration, 
on which symmetry and beauty depend, are not 
less interesting and important than they are novel 
and surprising ; showing, as they do, that the form 
and features of even the mature man or woman 
(and much more those of the child) may be modi- 
fied at will, and to an almost unlimited extent— 
that we have the power to change, gradually but 
surely, the shape and arrangement of bove, fiber, 
and fluid, thus growing, day by day, more beauti- 
ful or more ugly, according to the direction given 
to the vital forces. The chapters devoted to this 
subject will 
Ceeate a Sensation. 


The work embraces many novel applications of 
the principles of physiology, hygiene, mental sci- 
ence, and esthet cs to physical education, and ex- 
plains more fully than has hitherto been done the 
means and methods by which we may most effect- 
ually and salutarily act upon the human organ- 
ism. It shows how we may impart 

Fresn Virauiry 
to the languid frame; give new strength to the 
weak limb; substitute grace of movement for 
awkwardness; and remodel the ill-formed body 
and homely features into 


Sym™Meray anv Beaury. 


It will be interesting to both sexes and all ages. 
Parents, and all who expect to become such, will 
find it an indispensable guide to the right perfurm- 
ance of their all-important functions; teachers 
may learn from it how to develop the minds and 
bodies of their pupils harmoniously together ; 

Younes Women 


will not look in vain in its pages for the seerets of 

that womanly beauty and personal attractiveness 

which they very properly desire to possess; and 
Youne Men 


will find it a manual of rules for the development 
of those high quuilities of physical vigor and man- 
liness which will command the admiration of their 
own sex no less than the love of the other. 

Its illustrations are in the highest style of art, 
and the typography and binding correspondingly 
beautiful. Price, in muslin gilt, $1. 

Powxer axp Werss, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New York 





